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PREFATORY. 



THE following work is an attempt to tell 
the story of one who perhaps, in himself, 
better than any other character in the Book of 
books, illustrated the possibilities of human 
nature. Samson, perhaps, is the original of 
those mighty heroes of mythical story that 
went abroad in the earth to do good and evil. 
In his life one sees the heights to which obedi- 
ence to covenants and law may raise a man, 
and the depths to which disobedience to them 
may cast him. 

The thread of the story is that told in the 
Holy Writ. Facts and incidents have also been 
drawn from secular works. Nothing has been 
introduced that is discordant with those author- 
ities, and all those parts which are the author's 
imagination are, he trusts, true to nature. 
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SAMSON. 

An historicai^ romance. 



Chapter I. 

A DAUGHTER OF TIMNAH. 

**TS there not a woman among all the daughters 
1 of Israel ? And dost think to take thee a 
wife of these uncircumcised Philistines ?" 

So spake old Manoah, the white-haired pa- 
triarch, to Samson, his young and mighty son, 
who stood before him with bowed and uncovered 
head. 

" Nay, my son, thy father speaketh well,*' 
said the mother, who was near by. ** Go not 
among the Philistines for a wife. They have 
ever been a snare to Israel, causing us to for- 
sake God. Look not upon the deceivers. Is 
not Ruth, the daughter of Jabal, a fair maid ? 
Take her; she will gladly come to thee.'* 

**Not so, my mother,'' answered Samson, 

firmly. "I have seen the daughter of Zebul, 

and she pleaseth me well. Get her for my wife ; 

I will have none other." 
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8 Samson, 

"But, ray son," remonstrated old Manoali, 
** remember how the daughters of Midian caused 
Israel to sin. The wrath of God ever abides 
with these outcasts. His hand is heavy upon 
them for their wickedness. If thou shouldst 
take this strange woman unto thee, she will 
prove a snare unto thee; and thou, who hast 
never sinned, who hast over thee the power of 
the Almighty, wilt fall, and that strength which 
hath been thine from birth will fail. Be warned ! 
Go not among the enemies of our people, lest 
God be angry with us. For his hand is heavy.*' 

** I fear not, my father, that she can turn me 
aside from following after the Lord our God. 
I am in his hand to do as he willeth. And cer- 
tain am I that he willeth that I should have 
this maid of Timnah for my wife. Get her for 
me, I pray thee. I will have her though all 
Philistia should rise up against me!" 

The long, white beard of the old man trem- 
bled with anger, and his dark eyes flashed. But 
he said no more. He knew that words would 
be useless with the young man, whose spirit was 
stubborn. He turned away, and Samson left 
his presence. 

This conversation took place under a large 
tree which grew in front of the door of Manoah's 
dwelling. The young man hastened away 
southward, while his aged parents went slowly 
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to the threshold of their home. Turning ere he 
entered the house, Manoah watched the re- 
ceding form of his son till it disappeared behind 
a hill ; and there was as much pride as sorrow 
mingled with his anger. 

No more symmetrical or perfect form had 
God ever created than this, his son Samson. 
He was as perfect, physically, as the first man, 
Adam. He was not a giant in size, standing 
only head and shoulders above the general 
height of man ; but the bands of muscles that 
were wound about his limbs, and that knit his 
frame together, were stronger than bands of 
steel. His face was leonine, indicative of a fear- 
less nature ; and there was a certain quiet, dig- 
nified gentility in its lines that indicated a heart 
ds passionate and deep as his muscles were 
strong. 

Most peculiar was the mass of silken hair 
that fell, when loosened, from the braids that 
usually bound it, almost to his feet. This, the 
mark of God, the pride of his mother's heart, 
and the mysterious source of strength to him, 
was his chief care. Braided in seven braids, and 
these braided into one and wound about his 
head, it served as a helmet, proof against an 
enemy's blows. But to-day it was unbraided, 
and its long folds were gathered, as Samson 
walked, in his bent, right arm. 



lo Samson, 

Large dark eyes, liquid in repose, fiery in 
excitement, overshadowed by a massive fore- 
head and heavy eyebrows ; a nose slightly aqui- 
line, and not too large ; a mouth like a bow, 
guarded by full, proud lips ; a massive, square- 
cut chin, and ears, generally hidden by the folds 
of his luxuriant hair, and firmly set to their 
bases, — these were the chief features of his coun- 
tenance. No beard graced his face as yet, 
though the beginning of a heavy one was visible. 

How describe his body? He was Hercules 
and Apollo combined ; he was an athlete of bet- 
ter, shape and strength than any known to sa- 
cred or profane history. God had set his stamp 
upon him, and he was perfect. There was no 
unshapen limb ; there were no large and un- 
sightly extremities; but there were beauty and 
symmetry in every part, perfection in all. A 
scion of one of the noblest houses of the tribe 
of Dan, nobility, grace, and power were in his 
every movement. 

Such was Samson, whose prowess was already 
well known throughout the twelve tribes. 
Though so young, there was not his equal in 
strength or agility in all Israel. Twenty years 
had made him, physically, a man. 

Old Manoah had reason to be proud of his 
only son, the child of his old age. He turned 
to his wife as Samson disappeared, and asked : 
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** Didst thou see that daughter of Zebul, the 
Timnite, when we were at the feast ?" 

"Nay/* she answered, "but I have heard 
that she is very fair. Samson has seen her at 
the house of his friend Jabin. Her father is a 
prince." 

" Would God he had never seen Jabin 1 How 
came he to mingle so freely with these dogs ? 
They are his enemies, and but wait a favorable 
season to destroy us. Samson is a willful son, 
and one not easily moved.*' 

" I know not how he hath come to mingle 
with these people, and now desireth one tOji^e * 
his wife," answered she with a sigh. " It rai^y 
be of God, and we do not well to oppose him. 
Who knoweth ? Is not he a gift from our lyord, 
and will not the Lord keep him? Perhaps 
through this means may Samson accomplish 
the mission whereunto he hath been dedicated 
from birth." 

"Nay, it can not be of the Lord, for he can 
do no evil ; and only evil can ever come from 
these heathen Philistines. Yet I know not how 
we may avoid this." 

Sighing deeply after these words, old Ma- 
noah turned from his door, and went out into 
the fields to meditate, while the wife entered the 
dwelling and attended to her household duties. 

It was a fair scene that unfolded before the 
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eyes of Manoah, as he slowly wended his way 
along devious sheep-paths, which wound around 
hills, across ravines, and ever upward till they 
reached the summit of one of the long, sweeping 
foot-hills reaching down from the Judean mount- 
ains. On the summit of this hill, the old man 
paused, and allowed his eyes to wander slowly 
around. Westward the sloping hills ended in 
the narrow plain bordering the Great Sea, the 
Mediterranean ; and, with the dark-blue water as 
a background, lovely fields of grain, green, and 
waving luxuriantly in the gentle breeze, were 
spread out to view, while here and there ham- 
lets nestled snugly among bunches of trees.' 
Eastward the hills, dotted, as with snow-flakes, 
with flocks of sheep, arose in rugged masses to 
the distant mountains. Herds of cattle also 
grazed on the hill-sides, or stood sleepily under 
clumps of trees ; and horses, in company with 
asses, their uglier cousins, roamed the fields. 
Birds sang sprightly in the copse along the ra- 
vines. These fields, these herds and flocks, were 
his, and the old man was proud of them. He 
even felt a sense of proprietorship in the birds 
that sang and flitted in the bushes. 

Turning to the south, Manoah ga^ed long 
and musingly at the white walls of a city, dimly 
seen in the distance. That was Timnah, where 
dwelt the one that troubled his thoughts. His 
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eyes slowly followed the outline of the hills that 
skirted the vast plain of Philistia, on the west 
side of which the waters of the Great Sea glist- 
ened in the slanting rays of the falling sun. 
Gaza, Askelon, Eglon, and other walled cities 
were in that plain, the strongholds of Israel's 
hereditary enemy. Should he sanction the 
union of one of that hated race with his son? 
This was the question that brought a frown to 
his brow as black as a summer thunder-cloud. 

At his left and to the southeast lay the lands 
of the tribes of Judah and Simeon, whose strong- 
holds high up among the mountains had seldom 
succumbed to the attacks of an enemy. Hebron, 
Etam, and Beth-Shemesh were there, situated 
on mountain- tops or in rich, deep valleys. It 
was a country fitted for defense, with its caves 
and clefts, its rugged heights and impenetrable 
fastnesses. Down from the hills many little 
streams leaped toward the sea, flowing between 
high, steep banks, and with many twists and 
turns. One of these streams skirted the south 
side of Manoah's lands, forming with its upper 
course the boundary between the tribes of Dan 
and Judah, and with its lower the boundary be- 
tween Dan and Philistia. The northern part 
of Philistia had fallen by lot to the tribe of Ju- 
dah ; but as yet the warlike natives had resisted 
stubbornly attempted occupation, and since the 
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time of the great warrior, Joshua, had come 
off in the battles with as many victories as 
defeats. 

Manoah's eyes turned to the north and west. 
The shore of the sea described a vast arc in that 
direction till it disappeared behind the jutting 
base of a mountain. To his right lay a hilly 
country, ascending in terraces to the highlands 
of Benjamin and Ephraim. Beyond these hills 
lay the cities of Gibeon and Shiloh, the latter 
containing the tabernacle in which was the Ark 
of God. Shiloh was the holy city, and in it at 
stated times of the year the Israelites gathered 
to worship and feast. The old man's heart 
swelled with grief as he thought how careless 
the people were becoming as to their religion. 
The children of Abraham, the chosen of God, 
were fast becoming like the heathen. 

Altogether it was a fair country to look 
upon, one worthy of a people chosen to pre- 
serve the true religion free from the errors of 
idolatry, and in its pristine purity. But since 
the time the land had been conquered from the 
heathen, it had been subject to invasion, and 
had, especially on the hills, been little culti- 
vated. It had remained therefore in a primitive 
state, and was inhabited by wild beasts, the 
lion, the wolf, and the fox, which waged un- 
ceasing war with the shepherds. Also, as a 
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consequence of war, the inhabitants had gath- 
ered into walled cities for protection, having in 
times of peace only their abodes in their villas 
on the farms. A strict watch was maintained 
at all times upon the crafty surrounding na- 
tions, who regarded little the binding force of 
treaties. 

Canaan was much more wooded in those 
days than at the present time, the woods, com- 
posed of numerous varieties of trees, being its 
chief beauty. A larger population was easily 
supported within its borders than is at the 
present time. It was a land flowing with milk 
and honey. Its trees were bearers of most 
beautiful flowers. Plants of the most luxuriant 
growth, from the gentle lily of the valley and 
the bright rose of Sharon to the giant cedar 
growing on Lebanon, adorned the earth. It was 
an earthly paradise. 

The beautiful scenery, and thoughts such as 
it suggested, did not avail to lift the deep frown 
from the forehead of old Manoah. They served 
rather to intensify it ; for the full and peaceful 
enjoyment of the land he knew was prevented 
by the wickedness of the Hebrews themselves, 
who had neglected to drive out and destroy the 
idolatrous natives as commanded by Jehovah. 
And now Samson, his son, the son of Manoah, 
who was recognized as an elder, a noble, in 
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Israel, was about to marry one of that despised 
race of unbelievers ! He pulled his beard nerv- 
ously as this bitter thought came again to him. 
His mind ran back rapidly to the period of the 
Exodus, and thence traced the history of his 
people up to the present time. A long line of 
judges, some good, some not good, but all 
valiant, had arisen as occasion called for them. 
The protection of God had invariably been 
over the Hebrews when they observed his law ; 
but when transgression removed that protection, 
then had misfortunes always overtaken them, 
and enemies had oppressed them. The old, 
faithful soldiers, who had conquered under 
Joshua, had been succeeded by a more degen- 
erate race, one that would rather live in peace 
and pay tribute than rule in liberty. 

So with the present race. The people had 
forgotten God and had forgotten war. The 
Philistines of the plains, with their iron chariots 
and cavalry, had not only preserved their own 
liberty, but had penetrated the mountains and 
had forced the Hebrews to pay tribute. 

Manoah was one of a few that, in behalf of 
themselves and the families of which they were 
heads, had refused to pay tribute. He was a stout- 
hearted patriot, whose greatest ambition was to 
see his people triumphant over their foes. He 
had been unable of himself to rouse the spirit 
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of resistance in them, but he had rejoiced many 
years in the hope that his mighty son would 
prove an eflfectual deliverer, as it had been 
promised at his birth. Then would the time- 
honored customs of his fathers be restored, and 
those false Israelites, who had deserted the faith 
for idolatry, would be destroyed. The angel had 
said at Bochim : " Therefore I will leave them 
as thorns in your sides, and their gods shall be 
a snare unto you." This warning, or prophecy, 
given because the Hebrews had neglected to 
destroy the idolaters utterly, he could see, was 
being literally fulfilled; and they were indeed 
painful thorns. 

The old man sat down and wept. It was 
hard that his only son should insist upon break- 
ing the most sacred customs — nay, even the 
positive commands of God. Resting his head 
upon his knees, he allowed his thoughts to go 
back to the time when this son was promised 
to him and his wife by a heavenly visitor. He 
remembered his own jealousy and suspicion 
when his wife, the most beautiful woman in all 
his tribe, had reported to him the wonderful 
message which was delivered to her at first alone ; 
how he had demanded to see the messenger, 
and had even prayed for the privilege ; how the 
angel had come again, had done wonderful 
things, and had at last disappeared towards 
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heaven in the smoke of sacrifice, leaving this 
command to his wife : " Drink no strong drink 
and no wine, and eat nothing nnclean. Thy 
son shall be a Nazarite unto God from his birth, 
and no razor shall come upon his head. He 
shall begin to save Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines." These words seemed now a mock- 
ery. "Save Israel out of the hands of the Phi- 
listines !" He was even now about to place him- 
self among those outcasts, and how should he 
save Israel ? This was a hard question. 

Old Manoah sat a long time there on the 
hill-top. He was such a bitter enemy of the 
Philistine nations that it was almost impossible 
to bring himself to consent to his son's demand. 
One excuse won the day for Samson, however — 
it might be God's plan. 

As the sun hid his red face behind the sea, 
the old man arose and went to his dwelling. 



Chapter II. 

JABIN. 

SAMSON, after leaving his parents, walked 
slowly along the road which connected 
Zorah, a small city, about two miles north of 
his home, and Timnah, four or five miles south. 
His course was southward. A mile brought him 
to a point where the road turned westward. 
Leaving it, he took a path across the fields — a 
more direct route to Timnah, though a more 
dangerous one, on account of the wildness of 
country through which it passed. 

Samson was the perfect embodiment of 
health, a true son of nature. The light summer 
clothing that covered his body did not hide the 
graceful outlines of his limbs. On his head was 
a cap-like turban, from beneath which the 
masses of his long hair fell in waves upon his 
shoulders. A short, full-armed tunic, fringed 
with tassels of gold cord, covered his body to 
the knee. It was made of finest linen, and 
was tastefully fitted. His heavier cloak, used 
for colder weather or for journeys, was left at 
home. Sandals covered the soles of his feet, 
the cords that held them in place being inter- 
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laced around his ankles, and ascending to the 
knee, where they were united with a silver 
buckle or clasp. His dress was that usually 
worn by the young men of his age. 

The path led him through a wilderness of 
trees and shrubs ; through open fields, where 
grain, rank and ripening, waved in the breezes ; 
through flowery vales and across ravines, till it 
brought him to a wider vale, full of heavy 
woods, down which flowed a small stream, since 
known as the Surrar. This stream came down 
out of the Judean mountains, and was at that 
time heavily wooded along its whole course. 
Small now, yet at certain seasons of the year it 
became a roaring torrent of yellow, muddy 
water. The woods and jungles of matted vines 
and creepers along its banks afforded secure 
lairs for wild beasts, and often hiding-places for 
robbers. 

At the point where the path which Samson 
was traveling crossed it, the stream was shallow, 
and stepping-stones afforded safe passage over 
it. Here also the banks were free from under- 
growth, the trees were high and scattered, and 
the grass was not over-rank. The sun-rays 
pierced through the heavy foliage, and took 
away the gloom of the jungle. 

Samson stopped here, and sat down on a 
grass-covered spot to rest, and, lying back upon 
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the sod, allowed his powerful limbs to extend 
in luxurious ease; then, resting his head upon 
one arm, he gazed upward through the tree- 
tops at the blue sky, and dreamed day-dreams. 
His brow, which had been clouded since the 
conference with his parents, gradually cleared, 
and his troubled thoughts became calmer. 
The solemn silence of the forest, made even 
more solemn by the gentle sounds of birds and 
brook, entered his soul, and gave him peace. 

This youth had been taught from his birth 
that his mission was to free the Hebrews from the 
oppression of the Philistines. He remembered 
this now, and sought to reconcile his passion 
for the fair Timnite maiden with it. He had 
witnessed the oppression of the people ; he had 
longed to avenge them. On more than one oc- 
casion his hand had fallen heavily in retribution 
upon taskmasters. He was already known and 
feared throughout the land of Philistia as one 
who might prove to be a formidable enemy. 
Rumors were afloat that he was organizing a 
band in secret for the protection of his people. 
The immense power which lay in him, the 
secret of which only his parents and himself 
knew, was a constant source of wonder and 
terror to all who had heard of him. He had 
performed wonders with his strength ; he had 
never been worsted in combat. His open de- 
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fiance of the ruling people, his contemptuous 
behavior toward even the noblest among them, 
and his open boasts that the Israelites would 
soon be free, had given them alarm, and zealous 
watch was kept of all his movements. Upon 
more than one occasion armed guards had at- 
tempted his arrest, but had been worsted. He 
was now recognized as a leader by both friend 
and foe. How, then, could he bring himself to 
marry one of the daughters of the enemy? 

The daughter of Zebul was fair, and her 
father was a rich nobleman. Many others of 
the Hebrews had married Philistines. True, 
they had transgressed the law; but was he to 
be a moral judge? No; he was only to be a 
deliverer of the people from their oppressors. 
Should the woman be blamed for the sins of her 
race? He smiled at the idea that she could 
ever lure him from his religion, or turn him 
from his purpose, so strong was his confidence 
in his own steadfastness. He could see no valid 
reason, in the present state of his aflFections, for 
fearing an alliance with the fair Timnite. 
Rather, he could see good reasons for such a 
union. 

He had met the maiden at the house of his 
bosom-friend in Timnah, where she had come 
with her parents to enjoy a feast. She had 
seemed very fair in his eyes, and she had shown 
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herself much interested in him. He had for- 
gotten thoughts of war in her presence. He 
had talked with her, and had loved her. He 
had thrown aside all scruples, and resolved to 
have her as a wife. 

Such were Samson's thoughts as he lay on 
the grass and dreamed. He was waiting for 
some one, and kept watch toward the south. 
Presently a man appeared, coming rapidly along 
the path leading southward across the brook. 
He leaped the stream and approached Samson, 
who had, at last, wholly given himself up to 
dreaming, and did not observe the stranger's 
approach. 

The new-comer was a young man, though 
not so youthful as Samson by several years. He 
was tall and lithe, reminding one of a panther 
in his movements. He was dressed somewhat 
like Samson, but carried a small shield, a spear, 
and a sword, the latter belted closely around his 
waist. He was dark and handsome, neither a 
Hebrew nor a Philistine, but a mixture of both. 
His face was marked with the results of dissi- 
pation, but was yet as beautiful as the face of 
the fabled Adonis. Dark, glittering eyes, an 
aquiline nose, a small chin, and a long, wiry 
mustache were his most noticeable features. 
This was Samson's bosom friend, the best loved 
of all his acquaintances. 
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The crackling of a twig aroused the dreamei 
from his reverie. He arose by a slight effort, 
and smilingly advanced, with outstretched arms, 
to greet the stranger. 

^*Late, but welcome, my brother!'' he cried, 
embracing him. "What hath kept thee so long, 
Jabin?'' 

**By Dagon, Samson, if thou embrace me 
after that fashion another time, I may as well 
prepare my funeral robes, and hire mourners! 
Exert not so much of thine overflow of strength 
upon me, I pray! I have just come from our 
friend, old Zebul, and his fair daughter. I 
lingered but a short time there, though I might 
have stayed longer.*' 

**How fares it with the fair one, my friend? 
Did she speak of me? How seemed her 
speech ?" 

"Nay, one question at a time! She is 
well. She spake of thee, and she spake favor- 
ably." 

They seated themselves upon the grassy plat, 
and Samson eagerly questioned his friend. 

"O, my friend!" he cried, "serve me well 
this once, and I shall ever be thy slave to com- 
mand. Thou dost know I love the maiden well, 
and I would marry her. Aid me !" 

Jabin turned away his head, and set his lips 
hard against his teeth, while his face became as 
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pale as the dead. He recovered his composure 
with an effort, and said with a smile : 

"How can a pure-blood Hebrew marry a 
Philistine?" 

" I care not for the tradition ! I am a chosen 
one, and it can do no harm to me or my mis- 
sion," said Samson, hotly. **I have spoken 
my desire, and that is enough! Wilt thou 
help me?" 

"Most assuredly will I, if I can. I am at 
thy service. What wilt thou have me do?" re- 
turned Jabin, cordially. 

"Speak well of me. Procure meetings for 
me with her. Be the chief groomsman at the 
marriage of thy friend. Nay, be ruler of the 
feast. I have spoken to my father to get her 
for my wife, and he will, though he did sternly 
object. For I will have her for my wife though 
all mine and her kinsmen should oppose me. 
Ho, friend Jabin! who can say Samson nay?" 

The giant placed his shapely hand upon 
Jabin's shoulder with such a grip that the latter 
winced. 

"None," he hastened to answer. "I know 
of none that may say thee nay. But what 
wouldst thou do to him that opposed thee?" 

"Do? See this bfanch ; it is as thick as 
thine arm, and as tough as gnarled oak may be. 
But see, it is broken." 

3 
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As he said this, Samson took up a thick 
branch of oak lying close at hand, and with a 
swift movement of his wrists snapped it in 
pieces. Jabin saw this feat with a pallid smile. 
Unconsciously he let his hand fall upon the 
sword-hilt at his side. Seeing this, Samson 
smiled, and said, reassuringly: 

" Fear not, my friend. I would not harm 
one hair of thy head, and thou knowest it well. 
Only be as true to me as I am to thee, and no 
harm shall come to thee while I live." 

"That I well know," replied Jabin to this 
fatherly speech. *'I do not fear thee, and the 
movement was unconsciously made. I will ever 
be true to him that hath more than once saved 
me from death. I swear by all the gods I bow 
down to that I will be true! Dost thou doubt 
me?" 

** No, Jabin ; I doubt thee not. Swear not 
by these false gods ! It is sinful. Why dost thou 
not renounce these gods and serve only the Holy 
One of Israel ?" 

" Have I not told thee often, Samson ? I 
serve Dagon because Dagon serveth me. How? 
By so doing I hold my possessions, I make good 
my right to my uncle's wealth, and stand high 
in favor with the chief Philistines. Besides, one 
god is as good as another, if thou wilt permit 
me so to speak in thy presence. Part Hebrew 
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and part Philistine am I, my friend ; but in 
secret I am wholly Hebrew, while in the eyes 
of the people I am wholly Philistine. I ac- 
knowledge thy God in secret, O Samson." 

"It is well if thou dost. But talk of the fair 
maid of Timnah, Jabin ; I would hear of her, 
and thou dost know her well. Was it not at 
thy house I first saw her?" 

Again that tightened lip showed Jabin's 
emotion, and a sinister smile flashed across his 
face. 

** It was at my house thou didst see her first. 
What shall I say of her? She is as fair as a 
lily, as gentle as a dove, and far more beauti- 
ful than the rose. The perfume of her breath 
is like the scent of flowers kissed by the sun 
after rain. Her form is like the gazelle for 
beauty. Her eyes are like the mirrored stars 
in the bosom of the Great Sea. She spake 
much of Samson, the renowned Hebrew, and 
was mightily interested in the tales I gave her 
of thy valor and power. But, Samson, how 
wilt thou reconcile thy wife to the fate with 
which thou dost threaten her people?" 

** When once I possess her, all will go well. 
I can forego my vengeance for a time. She shall 
become an Israelite by her marriage with me. 
I thank thee for all the true words thou hast 
given her of me, Jabin. Thou dost not know how 
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sweet her very name sounds in my ears. I will 
spare her house and thine if war should ever 
come near them." 

"Do I not know what the sound of a loved 
one's name is? Ah, Samson, thou hast not felt 
it as I have !" Jabin spoke bitterly. 

** Is it so, my friend?" asked Samson, aflfec- 
tionately, laying his hand on Jabin's shoulder. 
" Tell me all about this, and I will sympathize, 
and, if need be, I will lend thee aid." 

" I can not," replied Jabin, gloomily. " Not 
even to thee, my friend, can I speak yet. But 
thou shalt know it some day." 

"And I shall be at thy right hand on that 
day, Jabin, to give thee aid," responded Sam- 
son, heartily. "I will not press thee now, for 
it is not a light subject, I well imagine." 

" I never met a heavier one," said Jabin. 
"It is full of bitterness. But say no more about 
it at present. I came here at thy bidding. What 
of importance hath happened?" 

"Nothing. I simply wished to talk with 
thee of my fair one. But as the subject awakens 
bitter memories in thee, I will say no more 
about it. Still I may depend upon thee for aid, 
and thou wilt be my chief man in this matter?" 

" Certainly," Jabin promised. 

No more was said, therefore, upon that sub- 
ject. The talk drifted to other themes — as the 
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latest news form the south, where war was 
being waged by the Philistine princes against 
the Edomites, or the latest feast given at Aske- 
lon by the luxurious king of that city. After 
an hour thus spent, and when the sun's rays 
grew dim in the forest, the friends arose, em- 
braced each other, and parted, Samson returning 
homeward, and Jabin departing along the path 
by which he had come. Already, upon the 
mountains, the howl of wolves was heard, her- 
alding the approaching night. 



Chapter III. 

A VISIT TO TIMNAH. 

OLD Manoah, after considering his son's de- 
sire for a long time, and after debating 
the matter with his wife, who, with a mother's 
sympathy, had soon taken side with Samson, 
concluded to offer no further objection, and pre- 
pared to do a father's duty in arranging a mar- 
riage with the daughter of Zebul. 

Therefore he saddled his favorite ass, placed 
his wife upon another, and went to Timnah. 
Still there was no great pleasure in this errand, 
as could well be seen by the solemnity of his 
countenance. He was going under protest ; he 
believed no good would come of this unfortunate 
passion of his willful son. He hoped some ob- 
stacle would intervene, the objection of her 
father, a previous bethrothal, or even a war. 
But his hopes were not to be realized. Filled 
with such thoughts, he was silent; while his 
wife Tode slowly behind, and did not break in 
upon his thoughts. 

Samson lingered at home till he saw his 
parents depart on their mission ; then he, too, 
set out for Timnah, but with a far more joy- 
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ful heart than his father bore. As before, he 
did not travel the beaten road, but went 
across the fields, a shorter way by several miles, 
but a far more dangerous way. He was exult- 
ant; his heart was as light as the air he 
bre'athed ; he had won the first and, as he 
believed, the hardest battle; he would soon pos- 
sess the object of his affections. He leaped 
over high stone walls in his way ; he sprang at 
one bound over wide gullies; he walked as if 
his feet did not touch the earth. So joyful was 
he that he even raised his voice in song, a strong 
smooth baritone of much sweetness. Human 
nature has not at all changed during the thou- 
sands of years that have passed since Samson 
went joyfully on the way toward the city where 
his love awaited him. 

Samson was a young man, with a full share 
of the young man's vanity. He had not arrived 
at that age which bids man stop and think 
well of the consequences of a rash love ere it be 
too late; all was a happy dream in which 
there yet appeared no horrible fancies. How 
bright the sky was, glowing under the beams of 
the morning sun ! How green the verdant trees 
and the grasses 1 How sweetly the birds seemed 
to sing! All nature seemed to carol of happi- 
ness; and Samson, nature's child, drank 
deeply the happiness of all. He said to him- 
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self that the day was auspicious. He never 
doubted for a moment that his father's mission 
would be successful. 

The path, after crossing the brook Surar, led 
for a mile through a rough, broken country, 
whose hills had once been cultivated ; but, ow- 
ing, to the oppressive wars waged for many 
years between the hostile nations with this as a 
border-ground, it had been deserted and allowed 
to lie waste. What had once been a fine vine- 
yard was now a neglected mass of vines and 
creepers, a matted tangle, fit only for the haunts 
of wild beasts. Broken terraces, fallen stone 
walls, deep gullies, and rotting timbers indicated 
the state of the fields. Few paths led through 
this wilderness, and those were trodden only by 
the feet of armed travelers, or by hunters. And 
far up the course of the brook the edge of the 
primeval forest touched the skirts of this waste. 

Samson was unarmed, but he felt no fear. He 
bore a charmed life, so he believed ; his strength 
was an all-sufficient guard for him. Yet he 
kept an outlook so as not to be taken by surprise. 

The path crossed a deep valley before emerg- 
ing upon a more open country, where some at- 
tempts at cultivation had been made. An open 
space among the tangle and brush- wood at the 
bottom of the valley gave the traveler a chance 
to look out at the sky. As Samson was about to 
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enter this place, a sight came to his eyes that 
might well make the bravest heart stand still. 
A tawny, black-maned lion stood at the op- 
posite side, crouched for a leap, and uttering low 
growls. The song died away from Samson's 
lips ; he stopped and braced himself for a shock. 
The red eyes of the beast, which had evidently 
been coming along the path and was determined 
to have the right of way, rolled with wrath ; its 
tail lashed its sides with angry force. Seeing 
that it hesitated, and feeling the strange force 
that could be nothing else than supernatural 
tingling through his nerves, Samson did not wait 
for the charge of the animal in the narrow path, 
but boldly advanced into the opening, dropping 
his long cloak as he did so, and, with slightly 
bent body and blazing eyes, awaited it. It 
seemed madness for a man without weapons to 
dare the beast to battle. 

The lion seemed frightened at the boldness 
of the man before it for a moment, and ut- 
tered a mighty roar, but did not leap. Sam- 
son's mucles grew as rigid as welded iron ; his 
jaws were set as a vice ; the veins on his fore- 
head stood out like whip-cords ; his breath 
came in long gasps, and an unearthly fire 
glowed in his eyes. The Spirit of the Divine 
was upon him. 

One moment the lion waited^; then sprang 
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with a snarling roar full twenty feet toward 
Samson. The man leaped lightly to one side 
and avoided the fierce blow of the beast's right 
paw; and, as it passed him, he seized it by the 
mane and hurled it to the earth. It arose and 
reared upon its hind feet, and, with fiery, flash- 
ing eyes and open mouth, struggled to fasten its 
teeth in his shoulder ; but Samson seized it by 
the mane with one hand, placed his mighty arm 
around its neck, and choked it till its breath 
came in faint gasps. The struggle was desperate 
but not long. The man's position was at the 
back and side of the animal, thus avoiding blows 
from its paws. Suddenly Samson changed his 
tactics, loosed his hold of the mane, and 
grasped his antagonist by the lower jaw with 
one hand and its upper with the other, and with 
terrible force rent them asunder. A horrible, 
gurgling roar of mortal agony issued from the 
animal's throat, its last ; for, with a quick twist 
of the giant's sinewy wrist, the beast's neck was 
broken. Casting the writhing mass from him, 
Samson stood for a few moments looking down 
at it. Victory was to the strongest. 

The unearthly fire slowly disappeared from 
the hero's eyes ; the rigid muscles resumed their 
natural state, the knotted veins on his forehead 
subsided, and he stood with folded arms looking 
wonderingly at his dead foe. Of what sort was 
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the power that had rendered him invincible? 
Whence came it? One answer only could he 
find — it was not human ; it was from the Su- 
pernal. Samson almost feared himself at that 
moment. It was a wonderful thing. Doubtless 
this young lion (for it was not full-grown) had 
come down from the mountains in search of 
food — ^instead of food, it had found death. Was 
it a warning? Had it been sent to stand be- 
tween him and error ? Ay, but he had slain it. 
It was a good omen. 

Samson accepted this solution of the ques- 
tions that arose in his mind as the proper one, 
and his brow, which had become gloomy, cleared. 
He seized the lion by one foot and dragged it 
from the path into the bushes at one side. 

" Lie there, beast ! So will I serve all who 
dare to stand in my path !'* he said, spurning 
the quivering body with his foot. 

Then securing his long cloak about his 
shoulders, he resumed his journey towards the 
city of his beloved. And if any serious thoughts 
had disturbed his peace by reason of the meet- 
ing with the lion, they all disappeared as he 
drew near the city. 

Timnah, one of the landmarks of the bound- 
ary of the land alloted to Judah's descendants, 
was an ancient city even at the time of which 
we write, and one celebrated in the annals of 
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history. Like most cities of that time, it was 
built with an eye to defense. It was situated 
on several little hills, one higher than the others, 
and crowned with the governor's palace, and 
was surrounded with a high, strong wall. It 
was in fact an outpost of the kingdom of Aske- 
lon, whose ruler appointed its governor and ex- 
acted tribute from its people. Being situated 
on debatable ground, it was an important point ; 
and from it went out many a foraging party in 
times of war to harass the neighboring Hebrews. 
Peace for a number of years had, however, 
made the hostile peoples quite friendly, and a 
brisk trade was carried on between Hebrew 

• 

farmers and Philistine tradesmen. Intercourse 
was free, though the rulers kept close watch for 
rebellious symptoms among their subjects. In 
the city dwelt the rich, land-holding Philistines, 
who claimed the country adjacent. They dwelt 
in ease and luxury, while their bondmen, or 
slaves, tilled the fields and brought to them the 
fruits of labor. Large fields of the grains raised 
at that time, being chiefly wheat and barley, 
stretched out to the foot-hills of the mountains 
on the east and north, and far down into the 
plains on the west and south. 

Just outside of the eastern gate, and on an 
eminence fully as high as any in the city, stood 
the summer palace of Zebul, a wealthy and in- 
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fluential Philistine, father of the damsel that had 
captivated the hero of Dan's heart. It over- 
looked the narrow valley of the Snrar in the 
distance, and commanded a wide view of the 
country. Samson passed this house on his way 
to the city, and cast at it many a curious glance 
ere he left it behind him. 

He entered the city, and proceeded straight 
to the house of Jabin, his friend. The streets 
of Timnah, like most cities of that period, ran 
toward a common center; and at this center was 
the public square, or market-place. They were 
narrow, dirty, ill-smelling streets withal, and 
the houses and shops that bordered them on 
either side were low and irregular. Here a shop 
stood, with wide-open mouth, to receive custom- 
ers, with its swart owner sitting on a pile of 
rugs fanning himself, or running about exhibit- 
ing his wares to possible purchasers. There a 
square stone house, generally built of rough 
material, raised its front, without pretensions to 
beauty. At intervals a more elegant dwelling, 
of dressed rock or hewn cedar, proclaimed itself 
the abode of the wealthier or the more noble 
people. Hawk-nosed Israelites were seldom 
seen on the streets. The Philistine strutted 
there in acknowledged superiority; and some- 
times a foreigner from the south, or from the 
cities of the coast farther north, appeared in the 
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market-place. Camels, donkeys, horses, and 
other domestic animals, were driven or were 
wandering through the streets. Altogether it 
was one of those small Oriental cities, half- 
fortress, half-trading, which may yet be seen in 
Eastern lands. 

Samson noticed a troop of men and camels 
at the spring in the market-place, as he passed 
through at one side, and also a group of sol- 
diers, fierce-looking fellows, mounted on war- 
horses, and armed with spear and shield. A 
chariot, in which sat a distinguished-looking 
man^-doubtless an officer, to whom a driver, 
holding two prancing horses attached to the ve- 
hicle, looked for orders — was coming slowly up 
the street, and was surrounded by the troop of 
soldiers. This was the commandant of the 
Philistine garrison at Timnah, surrounded by 
his guards. Samson looked a little curiously 
at the iron, two-wheeled chariot, and a dark 
scowl came upon his face ; for this was one of 
those terrible weapons of war which had forced 
the Hebrews to leave the open plains to their 
enemies, and had pushed them up into the 
mountains. 

Samson was recognized by a man standing 
in the door of an open shop, and was at once 
made an object for all near by to observe. He 
was pointed out as the wonderful giant of the 
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I)anites. Seeing that he was becoming a center 
of interest to a gaping crowd, he hastened on- ' 
ward till he came to the house of his friend, 
which stood at the south side of the market- 
place, about midway between the corners of the 
same. Knocking on the door of this low stone 
mansion, he soon brought an obsequious serv- 
ant to his presence. With many salaams, the 
swarthy menial ushered him into a large room — 
a luxuriously furnished parlor, if a modern name 
may be so applied — where, from a purple divan, 
Jabin arose to meet him, and greeted him with 
seeming warmth. 

"At last thou hast come, my friend!*' he said, 
smiling and holding out both hands. '*I have 
been awaiting thee with great impatience. 
Eager to hear of the fairest rose in Timnah, I 
presume? She is blooming as only can one of 
her divine beauty." 

**I am eager to hear of her; but also I am 
pleased to see thee, more than thou dost know. 
Thankful am I that I have in thee a friend to 
plead my cause. How fares it with thee ?" 

**A11 is well with me, Samson. Why should 
it not be? I care but little how the world 
moveth, so long as I am at peace. And were 
it not for my scruples and friendships, I should 
to-day have welcomed thee at the governor's 
house.'' 
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"At the governor's house?" 

'*Yea. But be seated here on this couch. 
Now may we converse at our ease. Mayhap 
thou dost recollect what I told thee, some days 
ago, as to the favor which the king would show 
toward my father. Well, I had been made ere 
this a captain in his army had I so desired ; but 
there was a condition attached thereto. Also, I 
have been offered the place of chief ruler under 
the prince who hath rule over this city; but 
thereto was a condition attached, and I would 
accept none of it." 

**A condition attached?" 

"Yea, so said I." 

"What was it?" 

"That I should deliver thee up to the prince, 
bound hand and foot; or that I should kill thee 
with mine own hand upon any fair pretext." 

"Ha! is it so? The Philistine dogs fear me! 
Let them; for I will beard them in their own 
city. Nay, I will even marry one of them and 
dwell among them. Glad am I that I have in 
thee a friend that can not be hired to betray 
me. Say, what reward is suflBcient for him 
that refuseth to betray his friend even for a 
kingdom?" 

" The perfect trust of that friend." 

" Thou hast well spoken, Jabin. My trust 
stays in thee. Thou shalt not find Samson 
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wanting in time of need, or when there may 
happen a chance to return a. like favor. Samson 
never forgetteth a kindness." 

" Nor a wrong," added Jabin, with a slight 
sneer, which Samson did not perceive. 

" No ; and yet I am not so hard-hearted. 
Only to the unjust, the implacable enemy, or 
the sneaking one that would strike me una- 
wares, would I bring unrelenting vengeance," 
replied Samson, slowly and thoughtfully. ** My 
thoughts are not of war and vengeance, how- 
ever. I come on an errand of peace. What of 
the fair one, Jabin?" 

** She is well. She spake of thee only yes- 
terday, when she appeared at the reception 
given in honor of the prince, who hath just re- 
turned from the war in Edom." 

**She pleaseth me well," said Samson, 
musingly. "Even now my mother and 
father are coming to speak with the parents 
of the beautiful one, and she will be mine, 
I know." 

Jabin became suddenly pale as with deadly 
sickness, and hastily averted his head lest Sam- 
son should perceive his agitation. It was with 
aflFected joy that he asked eagerly : 

**What? Are thy father and mother in Tim- 
nah even now? Thou art indeed a bold lover, 
and one who will not bide a moment." 
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"It is my way of doing," replied Samson, 
smiling. **Do people wait when thirsty, and 
water is placed before them? Nay, my brother, 
the days are too short, too swift, to waste when 
pleasure awaits thee." 

" Thou art too impetuous. Evil may come 
of haste. Why risk all by such haste? Sam- 
son, I fear thou art not doing well in seeking 
the fair maid of Timnah to wife. I speak as a 
friend." 

** And art thou to be won also, Jabin?" asked 
Samson, gayly. "Why do I not well?" 

" Thy passion may be but a passing fancy. 
Look what evils may come upon thee because 
of this haste. Think of thy mission which is 
so noble, and which may be thus defeated. 
Pardon me if I seem to speak harshly; I 
speak as a friend. I would save thee the 
troubles that may come upon thee through 
so great haste. It is always best to think 
before acting." 

Samson was not angered, but was surprised 
at Jabin's earnestness. It was a mystery to him 
why his friend, who generally sneered at mar- 
riage as a fool's pastime, should be so earnest 
in this matter. He could attribute it only 
to the solicitude which he, as a friend, 
felt. The cloud that had gathered upon 
his countenance while Jabin was speaking 
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quickly cleared away, and he answered with 
emotion : 

" I thank thee much for thy brotherly advice. 
Coming from thee, it has indeed great weight. 
But I can see no dangers that may arise on this 
account. I assure thee it can not change my 
mission in the least, as thou fearest. So dismiss 
all fears from thy mind, and be ready to rejoice 
with me.'* 

"I do rejoice with thee, my brother," an- 
answered Jabin, with a great show of affection ; 
** for thou art worthy of the fairest flower of all 
Philistia. I would pledge thee in wine, were it 
not against thy custom to drink. I know thou 
wilt not be disappointed in this matter ; for the 
maid thinketh well of thee. And who is nobler 
in thy nation than Manoah, the chief of the 
tribe of Dan ? And who is more renowned, or 
fairer to behold, than Samson, the mightiest 
man on eaith? Success feareth to turn into 
failure with thee." 

Jabin seized a harp hanging on a hook in the 
wall near by, and struck up a wild, passionate 
love-song, which, though not unmelodious, was 
somewhat licentious. Samson laughed at first, 
and frowned at last. Jabin soon ceased, and 
asked : 

** Doth not the song please thee, my lord 
Samson ?" 
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" Nay, good friend, sing not such for me.'* 

" I pray thy pardon. I will sing a song of 
the gods, then. Shall it be of war or of 
peace ?" 

** As thou pleasest.'* 

Given this permission, Jabin tuned a string 
on the harp, and sang a war-song, having in it 
much praise to the fishy Dagon in the first part, 
changing to sharp irony in the last. It was in 
fact a scurrilous relation of a battle between 
two heathen gods, such as some modern skeptic 
might compose. 

Samson laughed heartily, and applauded with 
clapping hands. 

" When didst thou compose that song ?" he 
asked as Jabin paused. "It is like thee; and, 
being concerning a strange god, it is no 
blasphemy." 

Jabin laughed a little, thrummed his instru- 
ment thoughtfully a moment, and asked some- 
what abruptly : 

** If thou shouldst die suddenly, Samson, 
what would become of thy spirit?'* 

" It would return to the God who gave it. 
But why the question ? I shall not die until 
my work is accomplished. 

" Death hath little terror for thee, then?" 

" None whatever.'* 

"Jabin, thy friend, hath a terror of death," 
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said Jabin, still thoughtfully. " He would 
not take life if there were even a necessity 
for it." 

" Why speak thus ?'' inquired Samson, with 
a troubled countenance. ** Indeed, this is no 
time to speak of death. It is not a funeral that 
I have come to attend, but to make ready for a 
marriage." 

" Forgive thy friend," answered Jabin, hang- 
ing up his harp. ** I only wished to know thy 
thoughts on that grave subject. But the sun is 
meeting the sea, and I have an appointment 
with Kohath, the money-changer, who liveth by 
the gate. Wilt remain here or go with me?" 

" I am weary ; and if it please thee, I will 
remain here, and rest on this couch." 

" My house is thine, my friend. Do as it 
seemeth best to thee. I will return shortly. 
Farewell." 

** Farewell." 

Jabin hastily buckled on a short, heavy 
sword, a necessary weapon of defense at night, 
threw his long cloak around him and left the 
room. Samson arose from the couch upon 
which he had been sitting, and went to a spa- 
cious western window. From it he could see 
glimpses of the sea through and between 
houses and trees, and the sun hanging over it 
like a ball of molten metal ready to be plunged 
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into water for cooling. A small garden lay at 
the rear of the house, in which a most lux- 
uriant vegetation had been allowed to grow. 
Flowering vines, bushes of closing blossoms, 
and shrubbery of all kinds known to the 
country, had been placed there and allowed to 
grow without much cultivation. A heavy per- 
fume arose from them on the evening air. 

For some time he stood looking at the 
scenery. Then he cast himself down upon the 
couch, and stretched his mighty limbs at ease. 
Weariness in him was no more than slight 
lassitude in others. He closed his eyes, and 
was asleep in a moment. 

Whether it was the exhaustion due to a 
long journey, or whether it was a stupefying 
odor arising from the plants outside the open 
window, or whether some drug had been dis- 
tributed about the room, or not any of these, 
sure it was that Samson's sleep was very sound. 
So deep was it, that, after an hour had passed, 
and after the sun had disappeared behind the 
western sea, and the pale moon had arisen, he 
did not hear a rustling in the shrubbery outside 
the window, nor see the slender hands that 
grasped the window-ledge, and drew a pale face 
above the sill so that it could peer into the 
room. Nor did he see a lithe body swing itself 
up with a slight eflFort, and come into the room 
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through the window. Well for that body that, 
the bonds of sleep held down the giant's eye- 
lids! 

The form glided with cat-like tread to the 
couch where Samson lay, and gloated over him 
with vengeful eyes. A hand was raised on 
high in which a gleaming dagger was held ; but 
there it paused, and in a moment fell powerless 
at its owner's side. With a stifled sob of 
baffled rage, the form crept to the window and 
looked out. The moonlight shone full upon it 
revealing the handsome but distorted counte- 
nance of Jabin. 

What did these strange actions mean ? For 
a few moments, trembling and shaking as with a 
chiy, he stood and gazed wildly out at the quiet 
sky. Then he seemed to form anew his resolu- 
tion, and crept up to the sleeper's couch again. 
There was murder in his heart, murder in his 
haggard face and gleaming eyes, and murder in 
his stealthy movements. Again he stood by the 
sleeper's side; again he raised the scintillating 
dagger on high ; and again, as if a supernat- 
ural power were holding his arm, he could not 
strike. He struggled hard to overcome the 
inertia of his muscles, but without result. The 
arm fell again at his side ; a terrible fear seized 
his heart, and, with a gasping cry, he staggered 
through the tapestries that served for a door to 
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the room, and disappeared. Nor did he trouble 
Samson again that night. 

And Samson slept sweetly as the swift 
hours glided along, all unconscious of the dan- 
ger that had brooded over him. 



M 



Chapter IV. 

MANOAH COMMUNING WITH ZBBUL. 

ANOAH and his wife staid at the house 
of a relative over night, having sent word 
to Zebul that they would call on him in the 
morning to ask the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage for their son. It had been a bitter trial to 
the old Hebrew to bring himself to consent to 
Samson's wish; but now, having given consent, 
he cast about him to find how wealthy Zebul 
was, what influence he possessed among his peo- 
ple, and in fact all things that a prudent parent 
ought to look into before going too far to recede. 
Having satisfied himself as to these matters, he 
went to rest for the night feeling in much better 
spirits than when he had started out upon his 
errand. But he was eager to have the matter 
done, and waited impatiently for the morning to 
come. 

Morning came. Arrayed in gorgeous ap- 
parel, walking proudly, but groaning inwardly, 
Manoah, followed by his wile, set out irom his 
relative's home, and went up to the house of 
Zebul. They soon stood before the great iron 
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gate in the wall at the front of the court sur- 
rounding the dwelling. A servant opened it, 
admitted them, and closed it securely again. 
An elderly man now appeared in the door of the 
house, hastened down the marble steps, and, 
bowing low, saluted them. 

** Welcome, noble Hebrew," he said ; " I am 
too greatly honored by this visit. Enter 1 The 
house of Zebul is thine.*' 

Manoah returned the salute with grave dig- 
nity, and followed Zebul — for it was he — into the 
house. Along a spacious hall, with a floor of 
mosaic pattern, and walls hung with heavy cur- 
tains, into a large room, whose floors were cov- 
ered with rich crimson rugs, and whose walls 
were adorned with rude paintings of battles, 
gods, and flowers, strangely mingled, and around 
the sides of which at intervals elegant couches 
were placed, they were condiicted. On one of 
the couches having placed himself at ease, Zebul 
pointed Manoah and his wife to another; but 
ihe old Hebrew would not be seated. 

** It gave me great pleasure, unexpected as 
well, to hear that the chief Hebrew of his 
tribe, the renowned father of a renowned son, 
would come to see me," began Zebul in smooth, 
flattering tones. "If thou hast something to 
say to me, say on." 

** It is with pain that I have come, noble 
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Zebul," answered Manoah, sadly, but determined 
not to be undone in elegant behavior. " But it 
was not because I was coming to thee ; it was 
because our laws and traditions forbid marriages 
between Hebrews and those who are not. I 
have more easily overcome my scruples because 
I knew the maiden's parents are of honorable 
station among their people. Now have I come 
to ask the hand of the beautiful daughter of 
Zebul in marriage for my son. Mera is her 
name." 

Zebul had listened to this declaration with 
pleasure, and answered immediately : 

** I am well pleased that the hero, Samson, 
hath set his heart on my fairest daughter. I 
have consulted Mera's wishes also. Let not the 
diflFerence between our races prove a hindrance; 
for are we not all men, the sons of one God, as 
our wisest men tell us? Thou art a Hebrew. 
Tell me now, I pray thee, did not one God cre- 
ate us, according to thy faith? Is not Noah 
our common father? Why, then, should there be 
enmity between my house and thine? I rejoice 
to think that perhaps this marriage will unite 
our races in the bonds of blood friendship. My 
daughter shall be thy son's wife, and her por- 
tion shall be worthy of her station. Only see 
thou to it that thy son shall have his proper 
heritage." 
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** I would see thy daughter before concluding 
this matter,'* said Manoah, resolved to make 
no bargain without viewing the proposed 
acquisition. 

Zebul nodded, and touched a cord near him. 
A servant appeared. 

" Bid Mera approach," he ordered. 

With a low salaam, the servant disappeared. 
A moment passed. Then a side curtain was 
thrown back, and a maiden appeared from an 
adjoining room. In obedience to a motion of 
her father's hand, she blushingly approached, 
and stood at his side with downcast eyes. * Ma- 
noah's eyes kindled as he saw her. For, being 
possessed of a wife who had borne the reputa- 
tion of being the most beautiful woman in her 
tribe, he was able to judge of the fresh, bloom- 
ing beauty of this one who had captured Sam- 
son's heart; and in his thoughts he could not con- 
demn Samson's choice. Mera well deserved the 
name of being the " Rose of Timnah," as she 
was called. Tall, graceful, well proportioned, 
with a wealth of dark hair, and large black eyes, 
with rosy cheeks of a deeper color because of 
her brunette complexion, and with a very pleas- 
ant expression of countenance, she was indeed 
worthy of admiration. 

Manoah's wife bent eagerly forward, and 
scanned the features of her expected daughter, 
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and allowed a sigh of relief to escape her. Ob- 
viously the mother approved the son's choice. 
And Mera cast a scrutinizing glance at the 
stately Israelites, before allowing her eyes to 
rest on the rugs at her feet. 

" See, here is my daughter," said Zebul, lay- 
ing his hand aflfectionately on the girl's head. 
" Is she not worthy of any man, be he Hebrew 
or Philistine ? She is willing to be thy son's wife. 
Her portion shall be a hundred pieces of silver 
and a talent of gold." 

** Nay, double the dowry, noble Zebul," an- 
swered Manoah, prone, like all of his race, to 
drive a good bargain. " Thy daugher is indeed 
fair and worthy, but my son is an only son and 
the best of all his people. The wealth of Manoah 
is not small, and his family is the head of his 
tribe. It is not meet, therefore, that his wife 
should be given so small a portion of her 
father's great wealth. They should be nearer 
equality." 

The Philistine was silent a moment. He was 
a shrewd man, one whose business had been 
driving bargains all his life, and he easily saw 
the reasonableness of the Hebrew's demand. 
He stroked his long beard thoughtfully. 

" I, too, am a prince," he answered finally. 
" I know thy great wealth and thy position at 
home. Thy demand seemeth reasonable. I am 
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able to give her more and will do so; but thou 
must make it sure that Samson will have his 
heritage first. I know not thy customs as to 
descent.*' 

" All that I have will be Samson's after I 
shall have slept with my fathers, and I shall be- 
stow upon him double that thou givest to thy 
daughter on the day of his marriage." 

" It is well ; the maiden shall be his, and with 
the double portion." 

Manoah turned to the girl who had been 
standing by with modestly downcast eyes during 
this bargaining, and said with a benign smile : 

" We shall be well pleased to welcome thee 
to our home, fair daughter of Zebul. Art thou 
willing to leave thy home, thy gods, and thy 
friends here, and become an Israelite in name if 
not by birth?" 

Mera blushed softly and hesitated, while her 
father answered for her: 

"She has signified her willingness to me, 
noble Israelite. As to her religion, are not the 
gods of one nation the gods of that nation, and 
the gods of another the gods of that other? 
What matters it what god one serveth? She 
will become one of thy nation, and will serve 
thy God. She will follow her husband. The 
matter is therefore arranged." 

" How soon shall we come for the maiden?" 
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asked Manoah, bowing his assent to ZebuPs 
words. 

"Let the young people arrange that mat- 
ter," answered Zebul. ** The sooner the better." 

Again Manoah bowed. At a motion of his 
hand, his wife came forward, and with an ap- 
proving smile embraced and kissed her future 
daughter-in-law. Manoah, leaving a fatherly 
kiss upon Mera's fair brow also, turned to depart. 
Zebul pressed his visitors to remain and eat 
with him, but they would not. Then, with 
much ceremony, the old Philistine accompanied 
them to his gates, and bowed them into the 
road. 

Samson, at the house of his relative, waited 
the return of his parents with much impatience. 
His joy knew no bounds when he learned the 
result of the conference. He was free now, ac- 
cording to custom, to visit his beloved. He was 
an aflSanced lover. He at once set out to his 
friend Jabin's house to acquaint him with the 
news of his good fortune, intending to go thence, 
with all the ardor of a lover, to the house of his 
affianced. 

Manoah, not by any means so joyful as his 
son, though secretly pleased at the good bargain 
he had made for him, mounted his patient ass, 
and, followed by his wife, betook himself home- 
ward. He could not feel that his conscience 
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was entirely clear in the matter. He excused 
himself under the plea of necessity; but yet that 
plea was not suflBcient, and a foreboding of evil 
sat heavily upon his spirit. 

Samson, full of joy, hastened to the one 
whom he believed to be his best and truest 
friend, and related the news. Jabin was very 
pale as he listened, but pleaded illness when 
Samson noted his appearance. He embraced 
his friend with effusive congratulations, and 
readily promised to act as master of the wed- 
ding-feast. He noted with great relief that 
Samson was utterly unconscious of the danger 
that he had been in during the night. 

From Jabin's house Samson went to the 
home of Mera. He would learn from her own lips 
the story of her love for him. He rapidly drew 
near the great mansion, scanning every approach 
with eager eyes. He perceived a woman walk- 
ing in the park-like garden that surrounded the 
house on three sides. He recognized the form to 
be that of the divine Mera. Scorning ceremony, 
he placed his hands lightly on top of the wall 
surrounding the garden and bounded over with 
ease. In another moment his face was bowed 
to earth before the surprised and delighted 
maiden. 

** Rise, my lord,'' she said in low, sweet tones, 
using the Philistine tongue which Samson un- 
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derstood perfectly, ** I did not expect thee so 
soon." 

She graciously extended her hand, which 
Samson passionately kissed. He arose to his 
feet, and stood before the blushing girl, looking 
down at her with worshipful eyes. 

" My father hath seen thee and hath told 
me all," he said, repressing his feelings. **And 
now have I come to hear from thy lips the 
gracious news which hath made me happy." 

** What shall I say to thee, my lord? It 
hath been done even as thy parents have said, 
and I — " 

"And thou?" 

"I am well pleased." 

" Then praised be the God of my fathers !" 
cried Samson, clasping the beautiful girl in his 
arms. **It is worth a thousand victories to have 
thee say so. Ah, Mera ! light of my soul, love- 
liest of the daughters of men, thou art indeed 
worthy to be a princess in Israel. Come, let us 
sit down beneath this bower of vines and talk 
of the future." 

On a rustic seat, amidst an arbor of flower- 
ing bushes and tall overshadowing trees, they 
sat down and held sweet communion, such as 
lovers in the first blaze of accepted affection 
only hold. 

As they sat thus, what artist would not have 
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seized the scene and placed it on canvas as the 
supreme effort of his life, and staked his reputa- 
tion on the picture ? Samson, most perfect in 
form and feature of all men, gifted with the 
genius of power, enshrouded with the air of the 
mysterious power from God, his face glowing 
with the love that surged in his passionate 
heart, and his every outline suggestive of per- 
fection and power, was every inch a man and a 
hero. Mera, tall and willowy, a brunette of sur- 
passing sweetness of countenance, whose dark 
eyes were large and full of changeful shadows, 
and whose oval face bore no marring feature, 
whose full red lips were trembling with emo- 
tion, was worthy of the epithet, " Rose of Tim- 
nah.'^ Samson was well pleased with his com- 
panion, and she was well pleased with him. 

They agreed that the harvest moon, now ap- 
proaching, should not go out ere they should be 
married. They determined that their wedding 
should be one of the finest ever held in Timnah. 
Samson told her that his friend Jabin had 
promised to conduct the marriage feast, and she 
seemed to be well pleased with the plan. They 
talked of their parents and other relatives. Sam- 
son learned that Mera's mother had died a few 
years before, and that three sisters, of whom 
Mera was second, divided the honors and duties 
of her home. Samson had seen one of the 
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sisters, but could not see half the beauty in her 
that was Mera's. They laid bright plans for 
the future, how their dwellings should be ar- 
ranged, where they would spend days of idle 
pleasure, what friends they should admit to in- 
timacy, and all those many airy fancies to be 
fulfilled in part, to be lost in part, which 
lovers in all ages of the world have been wont 
to make. Life to them was full of promise. 

At length Samson arose to depart, but Mera 
entreated him to stay and eat with her, as it 
was now past the time of the midday meal. 
Nothing loth, he accompanied her into the palace 
where he was cordially received by Zebul and 
given the place of honor at the table. And it 
was late in the afternoon before he left the castle 
of his beloved. 

He went again to the house of Jabin to make 
final arrangements with him as to the marriage. 
Jabin received him with open arms and with 
great show of joy. 

"Make me a royal feast," said Samson. 
"Spare no expense. Here is a purse of silver. 
I know not how much is in it, but use it and 
call for more. I shall bring thee twice as much 
in a few days. It must be a gay feast that will 
do honor to the bride of Samson, the fairest 
maid of the land. Two weeks hence she will 
become mine." 
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**As thou hast spoken, so shall it be. I will 
invite the guests from the families of the noblest 
and wealthiest of Timnah; and though the Phi- 
listines have hated and feared thee, I shall take 
good care that none but the best and liveliest, 
the chosen ones, shall be present to be thy com- 
panions during the days of feasting. Thinkest 
thou that thou canst restrain thy hatred of them 
for that time ?'' 

"Yea, my thoughts are not of war now, but of 
peace to all men. Only let them behave in a seemly 
manner, and indulge in no drunken revels or 
strange ceremonies, lest the Spirit come upon me 
and I slay them. I pledge thee my word, never 
yet broken, that I will not harm them under these 
conditions. Wine ye may have if it please you, 
only I will not drink of it. I leave all the prep- 
arations in thy hands, knowing that thou wilt 
do me justice. Now I must away to my home 
to make myself ready." 

"Stay! I have a message here for thee from 
one of the great men of Gath. The giant 
Ulnak challengeth thee to a trial of strength at 
any time and place. He is even now coming 
up from Gath where his brother is king. What 
shall I say to him?" 

" Say that Samson hath other business to do 
than to fight with babes ! I will meet him at 
any time after the feast if he will dare come 
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up. I must go up to Shiloh before this marriage, 
and have no time for idle sport. Now, fare- 
well! I leave my interests in thy hands." 

** And they shall be well attended to, never 
fear. Farewell ! Whatever may happen, be- 
lieve in my friendship." 

" I surely will." 

With a close embrace the friends parted, and 
Samson went away. 

As he disappeared, the simulated look of love 
and friendship left Jabin's face, and a cloud of 
hatred overspread it, while his clenched hands 
and set teeth, as he strode back and forth across 
the floor of the room where they had parted, 
betrayed the true state of his stormy soul. He 
had thought to murder Samson in his sleep, and 
for that purpose had entered his room, going in 
by a window that even the servants, who thought 
their master to be at a friend's house, might not 
suspect that he had murdered him. But in vain ; 
his hand had refused to do the deed. With the 
hope that the giant from Gath might slay Sam- 
son, Jabin had obtained the challenge which 
Samson had so contemptuously refused. All 
plans for circumventing the hero had thus far 
failed. The black, malignant heart of Jabin 
burned for the death of him whom once he had 
regarded as his best friend. 

Jabin, despite his beauty and valor and his 
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frank, easy manners, was as unscrupulous as 
Satan is reputed to be. He was incapable of 
gratitude or lasting afiFection. His passions were, 
at the same time, strong, and had been allowed 
to have full sway in secret, though in the eyes 
of his elders he was better than the majority of 
the young men of that licentious age and peo- 
ple. He could brook no opposition. As long 
as Samson had remained a useful friend, one 
whose friendship had been an honor to Jabin in 
spite of the hatred which the Philistines already 
bore the hero ; and as long as their interests had 
not conflicted with each other, he had been well 
pleased to be counted Samson's best friend; but 
when Samson saw and loved the maid of Tim- 
nah, he forgot his obligations to him and 
hated him. 

For Jabin had loved Mera a long time, 
though his- love had been fruitless and unre- 
turned. Zebul, while he had not any objection 
to the young man, was an indulgent father to 
his children, and had refused to marry her to 
him, though he had the power to compel her. 
Jabin had never hinted to Samson the real state 
of affairs. Had he done so, Samson's love for 
his friend would have prevented him seeking 
Mera. The great-hearted Danite was far too 
honorable to have interfered. But the mischief 
was done; and how to prevent the marriage 
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was Jabin's study. He could think of no other 
method of prevention than that of slaying Sam- 
son or having him slain. He had resolved to do 
this murder for other reasons also than his jeal- 
ousy suggested. He knew that the influential 
Philistines desired nothing so much as the 
death of the Hebrew, and he would be well re- 
warded for doing the murder. But if Mera 
should learn of his perfidy she would hate him 
forever. Hence there was a necessity of secrecy 
in the matter. 

A short time after Samson left, and as if in 
answer to an unspoken wish of Jabin, a servant 
announced a company of Timnites, who desired 
to speak with him. Jabin wondered what could 
be wanted, but ordered them to be admitted. 
A moment later three elderly men appeared, and 
were given seats on a divan. Jabin courteously 
stood before them, and, with a graceful salute, 
inquired : 

"What message do my lords bring?'* 

One of the men, a long-bearded, sharp- 
eyed man, acting as spokesman, said: 

" We have come at the suggestion of the 
governor, to ask thee about this Hebrew giant, 
Samson the Danite. He hath been seen fre- 
quently of late at thy house. Thou dost know 
that he hath ever been an enemy to our people, 
hath smitten some that have opposed him, and 
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hath caused much trouble to our tax-gatherers. 
Now, wherefore cometh he here so much?" 

" And what is this to the governor ?*' de- 
manded Jabin, hotly. " Am I not my father's 
son? Am I a dog that he may demand such 
of me ? Tell thy governor that it is none of 
his business.'* 

** Be not rash," remonstrated the speaker. 
** It is but a little matter, we know, yet one that 
may do thee harm. If thou shouldst refuse to 
answer satisfactorily, we are commanded to cite 
thee before the Council." 

Jabin was pale with anger. The governor 
was an enemy of his family, a violent feud hav- 
ing raged between them for years. He strode 
up and down the room several times, thinking 
what answer to give the messengers. His nat- 
ural craft came to his aid. It would not do at 
this juncture to engage in an unseemly squabble 
with the authorities, especially in defense of one 
whom he desired to put away. Rather he 
would set the ruling faction against Samson, 
and if he should perish in the trouble that would 
surely arise, well and good — Jabin would be, 
apparently, not to blame, and the good opinion 
of Mera would be retained. For if the ene- 
mies of Jabin should slay Samson, how could 
she blame him? He halted again before the 
three deputies, and, repressing his wrath, spoke: 
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" Son of Rimmon, I am a* Philistine, and I 
desire at all times to show my love toward mine 
own people. Know, then, that I am not such 
a good friend of Samson as thou dost suppose. 
I know that he cometh here often, and hath 
been friendly ; but it hath not been of my 
pleasure. To-day have his parents arranged a 
marriage between him and the daughter of 
Zebul. I am to be the director of the feast. 
Now, this hath been done through my efiForts, in 
order that this Samson might be entrapped. 
But I do not propose to let this governor of 
yours share in my glory and profits. Let him 
raise his hand against this project, and I will 
go to the king with a complaint. Dost un- 
derstand me ?*' 

The three were evidently nonplused. What 
if this story were true ! Jabin would evidently 
carry his threat into execution; and as the 
king was desirous of taking Samson above all 
else, Jabin would no doubt find favor, and might 
in a few days be made governor. It behooved 
them, therefore, to look out for their own inter- 
ests. They consulted for a moment with their 
heads close together, while Jabin stood aloof, 
with an ironical smile on his face. Finally the 
spokesman arose, and, with a low salaam, said : 

" My lord, we came only as messengers in 

this matter, and trust that we have incurred 
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no ill-will from thee. We now see that thy 
star is rising, and we offer thee our services. 
We are no lovers of the present ruler. Com- 
mand us.*' 

This sudden change of fealty, so character- 
istic of the tricky Philistine nature, did not 
in the least surprise Jabin. He was well ac- 
quainted with the character of the men with 
whom he had to deal. He assumed a great ap- 
pearance of cordiality as he replied : 

" I shall be pleased to accept thy services, 
Rimmon, and those of thy companions ; 
and mayhap there will be places in the 
City Council for my three friends, if they 
aid me." 

** But how shall the capture of Samson be 
brought about?'' 

" Leave that to me. Shall I not invite to 
the feast many young men who will help me 
at the right time? Leave it to me. But ye 
can serve me by going to the governor, and 
allaying his suspicions. Counsel him to let 
this affair alone for the present, using craft if 
necessary to make him believe that the time is 
not yet ripe to trouble me in the matter. Also, 
on the street talk of my good qualities and of 
my family, its wealth and antecedents. Thus 
can ye best serve me. And, moreover, talk well 
of me to Zebul, who hath great influence with 
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the king. I would not have him think I am 
about to do this." 

"All this will we do," said Rimmon. "Is 
there aught else?" 

" Nothing." 

The men arose and departed. After they 
were beyond hearing, Jabin laughed aloud. 



Chapter V. 

PREPARATIONS FOR MARRIAGE. 

" A X yTHAT sayest thou, son of Midian?" 

V Y Zebul gazed at Jabin in astonishment 
and incredulity as he made this exclamation. 
Jabin repeated what had so surprised the old 
man: 

** I say that this Samson, whose heart I 
know, cares not for thy daughter nor for thee, 
but rather seeks occasion to do the Philistines 
hurt/' 

Jabin, Samson's reputed friend, stood pale 
and agitated before the old man, resolved, if 
possible, to make him believe the lie to which 
he had just given utterance. His jealousy would 
not let him wait till the marriage was come to 
attempt the removal of Samson ; it prompted 
him, rather, to prevent the union, if possible. 
He thought the easiest and best, though the 
most dangerous, method would be to influ- 
ence Zebul against Samson. He resolved to 
appeal to race prejudices, and invented the lie 
to suit the occasion; but Zebul was too favor- 
ably impressed with his intended son-in-law 
68 
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readily to believe treachery was a part of his 
nature. 

" Nay, Jabin ; not so/' he said, after a mo- 
ment of silence. **Thou art jealous of him. Is 
it not so? Behold! I have another daughter. 
Take her, and be at peace." 

"Am I a dog?" cried Jabin, hoarse with 
rage. "By Dagon! thine old age saveth thee 
from injury, Zebul! Whose son am I that I 
should be accused of such baseness, a liar and 
a scoundrel in thy sight? Wait and see! As 
a friend of the family and a true Philistine, I 
have warned thee. See if my report is truth 
when it is too late. I know him, I have been 
his companion for years, and ought to know 
him. But though I loved him as a brother, I 
can not now stand by and see him bring ruin 
upon thee and upon our city. Before all the 
gods, I swear that after the feast he will, if not 
prevented, bring a band into the city on pre- 
tense of coming to fetch his wife, and will slay 
all therein !" 

"How knowest thou this?" 

"Am I not his close friend? Have I not 
been commissioned to prepare his marriage 
feast? He hath told me!" 

Jabin spoke with a great semblance of truth, 
and Zebul was much disturbed. But the latter 
knew the crafty nature of the Philistines and 
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was himself crafty. He would not act tastily 
in the matter. Time enough would there be to 
act when Samson should be detected in his ne- 
farious scheme ; and if it were a lie of Jabin's 
manufacture, silence would be best, and all 
things would turn out happily. 

** I am much inclined to believe thee,'* he 
said presently; **and yet I can but think this 
an idle boast of his. We will wait and see. 
There will be time enough to act when he shall 
begin to make trouble. But if this be true, he 
shall be thrust forth from my house, and I will 
give Mera to thee as a reward for thy faithful- 
ness to us. She shall be thine whether she be 
willing or not. What more can I say?'* 

** Swear it by Dagon." 

" I swear!" 

** Well and good I Now, it shall be my duty 
to guard thee from harm. As ruler of the feast, 
I shall engage thirty young men to be present 
as guests and companions to the bridegroom; 
but these thirty shall be instructed to act as a 
guard over thy house, and to slay Samson should 
he do as he saith." 

**Well and good. Only see to it that no 
harm come to him without there be a stern ne- 
cessity ; for I will require his blood at thy hands 
if he die unjustly, and will withdraw mine oath 
to thee. I warn thee I I am well pleased with 
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the youth. He is a fair, noble man — one who 
will find favor with all. No harm must come 
to him without dire need.*' 

"And I swear to thee no harm shall be done 
him without need ! I shall have these thirty as 
a guard simply; and if Samson do not make his 
words good, they will prove to be pleasant com- 
panions to him. I will, nevertheless, make the 
feast a grand one for thy sake.'* 

"Do so, and please me.'* 

This dialogue occurred on the day following 
the one on which Samson's betrothal took place. 
Jabin had slept little during the night just past, 
having spent it in furiously pacing the floor of 
his bed-chamber and planning evil to his friend. 
He had come out early to Zebul's house, and 
had tried his first plan with the above result. 
He was baflled, but went away resolved to use 
another scheme to prevent the marriage ; for 
the thought of Mera being married to another 
was galling to him. He said to himself that he 
would prevent it or die in the attempt. 

Jabin was no coward, as he had often proved 
in brawls and battles ; but he was afraid ot Sam- 
son. Death itself had no greater terrors for him 
than the unearthly glare of Samson's eyes when 
the hero was angered or about to engage in 
battle. A mysterious power seemed to hang 
over the Hebrew, warding oflF danger and pre- 
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venting injury to him. Since the night when 
the hand which held the murderous dagger had 
refused to obey his will, Jabin had despaired of 
being able to harm Samson himself; yet he 
hoped a company would have better success, 
and resolved to bring to the feast a set of young 
men who would desire nothing better than the 
privilege of slaying a Hebrew. 

Jabin now formed the design of having the 
young men whom he should choose ready to 
gather at his bidding, with weapons, in order 
that when Samson should come to his house, as 
no doubt he would, more than once, before the 
marriage-day, they might be introduced into his 
sleeping chamber, and, taking him unawares, 
might kill him ; so that, while apparently going 
about with great zeal preparing for the feast, he 
was really choosing his men and secretly in- 
structing them for the murder. 

The city of Timnah was much stirred up 
over the news of the projected marriage. It 
was the chief subject of conversation on the 
streets and in the houses. Some shook their 
heads doubtfully, predicting evil; others hailed 
it with joy, believing that now the one who had 
given their tax-gatherers so much trouble would 
cease his interference, and become a friend to 
the city. The three friends which Jabin had 
made out of his enemies were busy whispering 
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his merits, and affirming that he was about to 
bring about a wonderful benefit to the city. 
But only a few knew what was intended, and 
they were sworn to silence. 

Samson, all unconscious of the treachery of 
his friend, not dreaming that plans were being 
laid to circumvent him, happy and free of care, 
rested a day at home before going up to Shiloh. 
His father seemed resigned now tp the marriage, 
and freely counseled with him as to his future 
home. His mother did not seek to hide her joy. 
With true motherly love, she rejoiced that the 
idol of her heart, her peerless son, had won a 
princess who seemed to be as good as she was 
beautiful. Samson's doubts and fears were speed- 
ily dispelled when she showed him, from tradi- 
tion and the Scriptures of Moses and other 
writers, that God did not look upon the person so 
much as upon the spirit — that he looked at the 
heart, and was the God of the Philistine as well 
as of the Hebrew, since he was the only God, 
and was the Maker and Creator of all. She as- 
sured him that, while the sons of Abraham were 
a race chosen for a divine purpose, yet one who 
was as pure and good as she believed Mera to 
be, who had signified her willingness to forsake 
her gods to follow the God of her husband, was 
sure to find favor with the great Jehovah. 

Samson was one who believed in the wisdom 
« 
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of his mother as much as in the wisdom of the 
books of Moses. Her words gave him comfort 
and relief. He went up to Shiloh, taking an of- 
fering with him for the tabernacle. He had a 
long, earnest talk with Eli, a promising young 
priest, son of the high-priest, who would succeed 
his father in that sacred ofl&ce. He was a close 
friend of Samson, the two having been educated 
together under the teaching of the learned Le- 
\i!es who had charge of the tabernacle. Eli 
opposed Samson's proposed marriage, and tried 
to dissuade him from going farther in the matter; 
but, knowing his stubborn will, he soon gave 
over arguments. Samson then returned to his 
father's house, to await the day of his happiness. 

At last the great day approached. Samson's 
parents went down to Timnah on the day pre- 
ceding that set for the marriage. Samson went, 
as usual, across the fields. 

The wedding garments .for the groom had 
been prepared by Jabin, according to the custom 
of the times. Samson's gifts for the bride, very 
costly, had been sent on by his parents. 

Light-hearted and happy, the young man 
went swiftly across the fields, following the well- 
known paths. The sky seemed to have assumed 
a deeper hue, to be a deeper blue than ever be- 
fore; the grass wore a fresher green, and the 
bright flowers seemed brighter amongst it ; the 
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fields of grain, just beginning to ripen, showing 
here and there yellow spots in a green surface, 
seemed to laugh as the bright sun-rays showered 
upon them; the flocks and herds of sheep and 
cattle browsed peacefully on the sunny hill-sides; 
birds innumerable, with voices of liquid melody, 
perched in every tree and bush, and sent forth 
glad songs to their mates ; and all these seemed 
to speak of love and peace. Samson lightly 
hummed a love-song, as he saw and heard these 
sights and sounds. Nature rejoiced with him, 
and uttered no warning tone. 

He came to the spot where he had slain the 
lion, and turned aside to look at the carcass. The 
flesh and hide had become dry without decay- 
ing, and the ants had consumed some of the 
softer parts of the beast. And now, lucky omen! 
a swarm of bees had taken up their abode in the 
hollow fVame, and had built a large set of honey- 
combs therein. 

" Even mine enemies shall feed me on this 
lucky day!'' cried Samson, thrusting his hands 
into the combs, and tearing away several beau- 
tiful ones, with which he hastily retreated be- 
fore the surprised bees could avenge their injury. 

The bees and honey of Palestine have always 
been renowned. The pure white combs which 
Samson had captured were of exquisite form and 
flavor. He ate of one as he went on toward the 
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city, but preserved the most beautiful till he 
came to the house of Zebul, when he gave it to 
the gate-keeper, bidding him bear it to Mera, as 
a token of what was in store for them in the 
future. Then he passed on to the city, and 
sought the house of Jabin. 

He was received with manifestations of great 
joy by Jabin, was reproved for not coming 
sooner, and was informed that all things were 
ready for the marriage. Samson's parents had 
arrived a few minutes before, and had left the 
gifts for the bride with Jabin; then had gone to 
the house of their relatives. 

The gifts were elegant and costly. Gold 
rings and bracelets, set with precious stones ; 
beautifully embroidered robes ; and many other 
things, useful as well as beautiful. Nor had 
Samson's relatives forgotten him. The number 
of their gifts, as well as their beauty and rich- 
ness, testified to the respect they had for him. 
Jabin, too, pursuing his policy of deception, had 
not spared money or pains to get the most ele- 
gant and appropriate gifts in the market. The 
thirty friends he had chosen had, in pursuance 
of the same policy, brought curious and valuable 
things for both bridegroom and bride. 

Samson listened eagerly to Jabin's report of 
the preparations made, and approved all, saying, 
however: **Thou hast invited to the feast only 
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Philistines to be my companions. Would it not 
have been well to have had an equal number 
of my people?'* 

**For two reasons have I done this," said 
Jabin. ** First, I knew not who of thy people 
would be suitable, and thought that perhaps thou 
wouldst prefer to invite them thyself. Second, 
would it be wise to bring so many hostile 
meft together? Dissensions might arise, leading 
to riot and bloodshed. Yet if thou dost desire 
it, I will send messengers out, and call some of 
thy friends." 

**Nay; not now. I am well pleased with thy 
plans. Let the matter pass. I have invited 
only one besides my own relatives, the youth 
Joseph. He is such a lover of mine that I could 
not forbear having him come." 

Jabin was much relieved, having feared that 
Samson would bring a number of young Israel- 
ites with him as a sort of a guard. So far his 
plans were without obstacle to their accomplish- 
ment. Now, if Samson could be taken unawares, 
this coming night would see the end of his plot. 
He did not dream that the hero had any other 
design than that of staying with him during the 
night; but Samson had promised his parents 
that he would sleep the last night of his unmar- 
ried life under the roof of his uncle, in company 
with them. Whether it was the suggestion of an 
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overshadowing Providence, or whether the simple 
result of a loving whim, that prompted his 
mother to ask this small favor of him, it is not 
easy to judge; but here was the checkmate of 
Jabin's treacherous move. Resisting all persua- 
sions, he departed at the setting of the sun, and 
went to his uncle's house. 

Jabin was frantic with jealous rage. His 
best-laid scheme had come to nought. It seetned 
that the gods were determined that he should 
suffer defeat. Unless Samson could be taken 
unawares, he did not believe there could be 
gathered enough men in Timnah to overcome 
him. Jabin did not dare to trust an open battle, 
even with a band of thirty armed men, so great 
was his terror of the power of the hero. What 
could he do? — raise a mob and attack the house 
of the uncle? It would be the height of folly; 
for Samson would then be warned, and the 
whole city might be destroyed. Kill him at the 
feast? That would be an exceedingly danger- 
ous scheme, and would, besides, call down the 
vengeance and hatred of Zebul, a condition not 
at all to be despised. 

Jabin broke forth into a torrent of curses 
and imprecations as soon as Samson had passed 
out of sight and hearing. He tore his hair, 
and cast his cloak on the floor and stamped 
upon it with dire maledictions, as if it were his 
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enemy. A servant, hearing the noise, and 
thinking his master in danger, rushed in to aid 
him; but was much surprised, as well as hurt, 
at being knocked down and kicked out of the 
room by the madman. Having vented his feel- 
ings in this manner, Jabin became more calm, 
and began to think ; but despite his walking the 
floor, and with all his craft, he could see no way 
of accomplishing his plans. The marriage 
must take place in spite of all he could do, 
and, moreover, he must act as Samson's best 
friend, and must wear a smile where a counte- 
nance full of hate would be more truthful. 
Never was a man placed in a more irksome po- 
sition. He dared not refuse to act, lest Samson 
should demand an explanation; he dared not 
openly attack him, lest destruction and ruin 
should fall upon his own head. He could only 
go forward in the thorny path which his evil 
fate seemed to have marked out for him, hoping 
that chance might throw an opportunity in his 
way of circumventing the man he hated. 

The thirty conspirators had a meeting at 
Jabin's house that night, and were instructed 
to act as friends of Samson until such time as 
Jabin should give the signal for action. 



Chapter VI. 

THE WEDDING FEAST. 

THE nuptial morn came bright and clear. 
Nature was all smiles and sunshine. All 
things seemed to portend a glorious wedding 
and a pleasant after-life. Samson was up and 
out long before the sun lifted his smiling face 
from behind the Judean mountains. He went 
out of the city, saluting the sleepy guard at the 
gate, who supposed him to be a traveler, and 
took a long walk, going out on the road which 
led by the house of his future bride. He re- 
turned refreshed and invigorated. 

According to the custom of the times, the 
bride was to be given to her husband in the 
evening, just at dusk, and the great feast to take 
place immediately after, and to continue there- 
after a number of days. The old people would 
take part only in the ceremonies of the f^rst 
evening ; but the young men and maidens would 
remain and rejoice with the happy pair during 
all the days of feasting. Sometimes these days 
were one continued revel, a debauch from which 
the participants emerged, often, the wrecks of 

their former selves. But this marriage would 
80 
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not be one of that sort, owing to the nobility of 
the families to be united. 

Zebul, aided by Jabin, had caused his palace- 
like house to be elegantly decorated. The great 
middle hall, with its massive carved panels and 
painted ceiling, its mosaic floor, and rich tapes- 
tries at the doors and windows, was second in its 
splendor only to the great dining-hall where the 
chief ceremonies of the feast would be held. 
This hall, large and square, was magnificent. A 
huge carved pillar of marble rising in the center 
of the room, bore up the ceiling, whereon rude 
paintings of battle scenes, feasts, and strange 
winged animals were represented. Running 
around three sides of the room were tables, hav- 
ing a wide space between them and the walls, 
and by them were couches for seats. On the 
walls hung harps and other instruments of music. 
In the corners of the room were great vases 
of flowers, filling the niches from which images 
of heathen gods had been removed on account 
of Samson's well-known hatred toward them. 
Zebul, wiser than religious, had caused these to 
be removed so that Samson might have no cause 
to quarrel with him on their account. Indeed 
ZebuPs religion was not of much account when 
it came into conflict with any of his plans. 

The great reception-hall, where Zebul had 
received Manoah when he came to solicit Mera, 
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was also profusely decorated with flowers and 
green branches. Here the guests, as they should 
arrive, would be greeted and clothed in the 
wedding garments prepared for them. Here 
also the master of the feast would designate the 
place which each one should occupy during the 
festivities. 

The custom of marriage differed slightly 
among Hebrews and Philistines. They were 
kindred peoples, having far back the same origin ; 
but the Philistines had mingled with Egyptians, 
having been a part of that great host led by the 
shepherd kings which for many years had ruled 
Egypt, while the Hebrews were pure-blood de- 
scendants of Shem. The customs of the two 
races, identical in the beginning, had diverged, 
those of the Philistines having become corrupt. 
Thus, it was not customary among the Hebrews 
to celebrate marriages with an appointed num- 
ber of friends, for a long period of time ; while 
the Philistines always appointed a company of 
young people to be companions to the bride and 
groom, and feasted, or caroused, from thirty to 
sixty days. Also, the Philistines omitted the 
ceremony of marriage which the Hebrews used, 
marrying with them consisting only in giving 
away the bride. And there were many minor 
rites that differed. 

Thirty virgins had been chosen to be com- 
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panions to Mera, equal to the number of young 
men whom Jabin had selected. These thirty 
were to act as attendants, to dress her in the 
bridal robes, and to perform all her will. Among 
them was a young Hebrew girl who instructed 
her mistress in certain mysteries of dress which 
Hebrew custom deemed indispensable to every 
bride. 

And this was the manner of dress worn by 
Mera, a combination of the usual dresses of 
Hebrew and Philistine brides. After a thorough 
bath and anointing with sweet-scented oils, 
she was arrayed in a long robe of purest white, 
on which were knots of blue cloth fastened with 
gold pins, while around her waist was a curiously- 
wrought, broad girdle of purple stuff, the Hebrew 
girdle, without which it was improper to marry. 
In her hair were sparkling jewels which could 
not be wholly concealed by the long white veil 
that enshrouded her from head to foot, this veil 
being the second indispensable article of apparel 
to a Hebrew bride, denoting subjection to her 
husband. Heavy golden rings encircled her 
fingers , golden bracelets set with precious stones 
were on her bare arms, sparkling rings were 
pendant from her shell-like ears, and her feet 
were shod with sandals, whose binding cords 
were woven gold and linen. 

Thus Mera was arrayed by her maids of 
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honor as the evening drew on; and indeed she 
was a vision of loveliness which any man 
would wish to see. Her lustrous, dark eyes 
were not less brilliant than the sparkling gems 
upon her person. She was grace and sweetness 
combined. Thus did she await her lord. 

At Jabin's house, when the sun went down, 
there gathered Samson and the youths chosen 
to be his companions. There came also the 
youth Joseph, the young Hebrew and friend of 
Samson, a handsome stripling, yet in his teens, 
whose intellectual face and slender body seemed 
ill-matched with the fearless spirit that looked 
forth from his eyes. Samson loved this boy as 
he would a dear sister, and his affection was re- 
turned with an intensity amounting almost to 
worship. He saluted him with an embrace at 
once affectionate and joyful. He did not like 
the sinister looks of the young Philistines whom 
Jabin had chosen to take part in the rejoicing. 
It was a relief to have one of his own people 
with him. He ordered that Joseph should be 
given a high place of honor at the feast. 

As the darkness gathered over the landscape 
and oil-lamps began to send forth a glimmer in 
the houses of the city, the marriage-procession 
filed slowly out of the front door of the house, 
and took its way toward the eastern gate of the 
city. In front walked two youths, bearing flam- 
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ing torches. Following them were a half-dozen 
musicians, with harps, psalteries, and bugles. 
Then came Samson, crowned with a wreath of 
myrtle, and dressed in a long, rich robe of white 
linen. With him walked Jabin on one side, 
and Joseph on the other. Behind them were 
more musicians, torch-bearers, gift-bearers, and 
others. They marched in silence until be- 
yond the city limits ; then the musicians struck 
up a chant, accompanying themselves upon their 
instruments, and later, when nearing the house 
of Zebul, part of the youth danced. 

Meanwhile guests had been gathering at the 
house of Zebul until the great reception-hall 
was almost filled. There were Philistine nobles 
and Hebrew nobles, most of them relatives of 
the contracting parties, and all of them eager to 
do honor to the occasion. There was little in- 
tercourse between those of different races, though 
Zebul did his best to treat all with equal favor, 
and made all acquainted with each other. It 
would have amused a modern to see the stately 
dignity which all sought to observe. The He- 
brews were really a subject race, but they had 
an intense contempt for their rulers which they 
took little pains to conceal. The Philistines, 
too, affected the greatest contempt for people be- 
longing to a servile race. But there was not as 
much difference between the conditions of the 
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Danites and Timnites, since Samson had moved 
his brethren to arms, as there had been in for- 
mer years. A year of desultory warfare between 
a band of bold spirits and the troops of the 
Timnite governor had been ended by the gov- 
ernor swearing not to exact tribute from the 
Danites. He was compelled to this course be- 
cause the king of Askelon, who was lord of 
Timnah, had been engaged in a war with the 
Edomites, and could not help him. The king 
had sworn to come, however, when the war was 
finished, and reduce the Hebrews to subjection 
again ; but, though the war was ended, he had 
as yet failed to carry his threat into execution. 

As soon as the sound of music was heard 
from Samson's company, a servant hurried into 
Zebul's palace, and cried: 

" The bridegroom cometh 1 Go ye out to 
meet him !'' 

Then all was astir in the palace. From the 
bride's chamber, Mera's thirty maids marched 
out, went down the palace steps to the road, and 
met the coming procession. The order observed 
by the maidens in marching was similar to that 
of Samson's companions ; but instead of mu- 
sical instruments, they carried lighted lamps in 
their hands. 

The companies came together, and the sound 
of rejoicing was redoubled. Samson advanced, 
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saluted by the maidens, and walked with them 
into the palace, followed by the young men in 
pairs. They parted again in the reception-room, 
the maids repairing to Mera's room, the youth 
with Samson and Jabin going to another 
chamber, where the wedding robes were 
assumed, 

A short interval followed, during which Ja- 
bin, as master of the feast, went into the great 
dining-hall to see that all things were in read- 
iness for the feast. He also went about among 
the guests, assigning each one a proper place, so 
that there would be no confusion when they 
should be admitted to the tables. Zebul and 
Manoah sat apart from the guests, and conversed 
pleasantly while waiting. A few of Samson's 
near relatives were present with their wives. 
Also some of Zebul's relatives were there. The 
women sat apart from their lords, and preserved 
silence. 

The feast that was now spread was the most 
magnificent that had been made since the gov- 
ernor was married. Zebul was a very rich and 
influential man, and Samson had not spared his 
own means to create magnificence. Their com- 
bined efforts had sufficed to make a great 
display. 

The tables upon which the feast was spread 
were resplendent with gold and silver vessels. 
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Huge bouquets of flowers lent their beauty and 
fragrance to the feast. Large brazen lamps 
swung from the ceiling, and many-branched 
candlesticks held scores of lights. The servants 
brought in loads of delicious fruits and many 
different viands. 

All being ready, Jabin opened the door of 
the reception-room and called out the names of 
the guests. Each one as called came forward, 
and was shown his place at the tables. At the 
head, or end table, sat Zebul with his two young 
daughters at his left hand, and his other rela- 
tives in order further to the left. At the right 
of Zebul were two vacant places, left for the 
bride and groom; and, next, was Manoah, with 
his wife at his right hand, and his relatives 
ranged further to the right. The wing tables 
were reserved for the companions of the bride 
and groom; that on the left for the maidens, 
that on the right for the young men. A throne 
at one end of the hall, facing the head table, 
was occupied by the master of the feast. 

All the guests having been seated, Jabin 
ascended his throne and sat down. In his hand 
was a rod, the symbol of his present office. He 
was pale and agitated. He had come, though 
most unwillingly, to the chief ceremony of the 
feast. He had hoped to avoid this unpleasant 
duty, had plotted to do so in vain; fate, in mock- 
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ery of his misery, had forced him to it irresist- 
ibly. He could not tear himself away, hoping 
yet to circumvent Samson; he could not use 
force to prevent the marriage, because he feared 
the hero and the mysterious power that brooded 
over him. He could do nothing but act well 
his part as chief friend to the groom. 

Now the eyes of the guests were upon the 
master. He slowly raised his wand perpendic- 
ularly before him. The people arose from their 
couches, and stood in silence. Then he motioned 
with the wand to two young men standing be- 
fore a curtained doorway at one side of the hall, 
and repeated the motion to two young girls at 
the other side. These, at the signal, drew back 
the heavy curtains from the doors. From out 
the one, Samson and his companions marched ; 
from the other, Mera and her maidens came. The 
companies met in front of Jabin, who arose to 
receive them. Then, as the chief parties stood 
before him, he encircled them with his wand 
three times. This was the Philistine part of the 
ceremony. Then Samson turned, and marched 
back till he came to the head of the table. Here 
his companions halted while he alone advanced 
till he came to Manoah's side. Here Mera came 
also, having left her maids at the table assigned 
them. 

Then Zebul took his daughter's hand in his, 
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and placed it in Samson's right palm, thus giv- 
ing her to him. Manoah now raised his hands 
and placed them on the heads of Samson and 
Mera. Then he raised his face to heaven, and 
said: 

" Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, who 
didst create Adam and Eve. Blessed be thou, O 
Lord our God, who causest us to rejoice in 
children. Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, 
who makest the bride and bridegroom to be glad 
together. My children, may the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, be with you, and 
give you his richest blessings.'* 

Manoah ceased, and the guests murmured 
their applause. Then Manoah's wife came for- 
ward and kissed Mera and Samson; and, plac- 
ing her hands on Mera's head, she blessed her 
in the following words : 

**The Lord make this woman like Rachel 
and Leah, who did build the house of Israel. 
The Lord make her pure and sinless." 

Then all the people sat down at the tables, 
Samson and Mera occupying the places left for 
them at the head of the table. Jabin . gave the 
signal to begin. The feast commenced. Swift- 
footed servants supplied the wants of all, under 
the direction of the master, to whom they 
looked for orders. 

If it had been an effort for Jabin to signal 
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the beginning of the ceremonies, it was still a 
greater effort for him to behold the conclusion 
of them. He exerted all his powers to wear an 
outward expression of gladness. His efforts 
were so far successful that no one observed his 
agitation except the sharp-eyed Joseph, who 
held the place of honor at the table of the young 
men. 

The thirty young men whom Jabin had 
chosen were somewhat surprised at their leader's 
inactivity. For while they feared Samson above 
other men, they had not that deep terror of him 
that Jabin felt. Jabin had ordered them to come 
to the feast armed with short, sharp swords 
hidden under their cloaks. He had told them 
that while they should be marching from his 
house to ZebuPs this evening, they should wait 
for his signal to fall upon Samson. They had 
waited in vain. No signal was given for the 
simple reason that Jabin was afraid to trust to a 
battle between them and Samson. More than 
once he had begun to raise his hand to signal, 
and as often had he failed. He had cursed him- 
self for a coward ; he had despised himself, but 
he could not bring his courage up to the re- 
quired firmness. 

The young men ceased to look for the signal 
after they were seated at the table. They supposed 
that for some good reason their leader had post- 
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poned the critical moment. Like him, they felt 
relieved; but, unlike him, they fell to with a 
right good-will upon the provisions placed before 
them. They would at least enjoy themselves, 
even if they were eating the food of the man 
they were about to murder. They were pleased 
with the fare, and some of them whispered that 
Samson was a right royal fellow, and it was a 
pity that he should be killed. And when after 
the old people, or guests, had gone home, wine 
was brought out for their use, they whispered 
jokingly that they would rather slay Jabin than 
Samson, for his wine was not as good as this. 

Samson did not touch the wine, though he 
did not object to his companions indulging 
reasonably in it. He had instructed Jabin, 
however, that no drunkenness would be allowed. 

The feast drew quickly to a close after the 
guests left. Samson called Joseph to his sidej 
and made him acquainted with his wife. The 
young people engaged in badinage and con- 
versation. The last half of the feast was the 
merriest. Jabin condescended to come down 
from his throne and to quaff several bowls of 
wine in honor of the event. 

Presently the maidens accompanied their 
mistress from the banquet-hall, and assisted her 
to remove her wedding robes. Then a delega- 
tion of them came and took away Samson from 
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the feast. Shortly thereafter Jabin dismissed 
the young men, and servants conducted them to 
their sleeping chambers. Joseph, according to 
Samson's instructions, was given a chamber 
directly across the hall from the one occupied 
by himself and his bride. Joseph slept little 
that night. He had observed suspicious looks 
and actions among the young men, and had 
noted especially Jabin 's actions. His suspicions 
were aroused. He resolved to act as guard over 
his friend; and during the long night-hours, 
and until he knew the servants were stirring, 
he sat by the door of his room, which he left 
slightly ajar, and watched. 



Chapter VII. 

THE RIDDLE SOLVED. 

IT IS not possible at this day fully to describe 
such a feast as that which followed Samson's 
wedding. It was to continue seven days. Every- 
thing was done with magnificence, money being 
furnished in profusion. The palace was under 
the control of Jabin, as were also all sports and 
plays. Every day saw something new and en- 
tertaining. The first day the house was turned 
into a temple, and mock sacrifices were oSered 
to some foreign deity, whom it would not be sac- 
rilege to mock. The second day, the house was 
a king's palace, and the young men acted as 
Jabin's senate, made a decree of war, executed 
a criminal, and entertained an embassy. Each 
day saw changes ; and the decorations were 
changed to suit the character of the representa- 
tion. The sports were also made appropriate, 
and the feasts. 

The sports were many and varied. Dancers 
amused the eye. Musicians furnished music at 
all times. Games of strength, wrestling, running, 
fencing, and boxing were indulged. Samson 
joined the sports but little, preferring the society 
94 
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of his bride,-and being a spectator in company 
with her and the maids. But at times he con- 
descended to exhibit his strength and skill. 
Once he allowed the men to bind him with a 
rope, and released himself by breaking it in 
pieces. Again, he bent and broke an iron bar 
as thick as a man's arm, by movements of his 
wrists. And after these exhibitions of his 
strength, the young men were not so eager as 
before to test him in battle. Jabin increased 
their respect for the hero by telling them that 
Samson had not shown a thousandth part of the 
strength that moved him when he was angered 
or excited. 

The bride and her attendants had, according 
to custom, a part of the palace set oflf to their 
exclusive use; and none but the groom might 
dare to go into that part. If one should be 
found trespassing, the master of the feast had 
the right to order him to be scourged and ex- 
pelled from the palace. The dining-hall and the 
garden were the only places where the men and 
women mingled freely. The garden, being large 
and elegant — almost a park — was the place 
where the sports were had ; and sometimes the 
maids joined in them. Though such feasts 
among the Philistines were often sources of evil, 
Samson's feast was one of strict decorum. 

At midday dinner was spread, the early part 
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of the day having been spent in rest and sleep; 
this was the beginning of the day's festivities. 
At this time all the guests were present. The 
bride and groom occupied places at the head of 
the table. Joseph sat at Samson's right hand — 
or rather he reclined there, since the seats were 
handsome divans, and custom recommended the 
reclining position. The other youths were 
ranged in order of their prominence at his right. 
Mera sat at Samson's left hand, and her female 
companions were at her left. Jabin, as master 
of the feast, had caused his throne to be sta- 
tioned near the great central pillar of the hall, 
thus placing him between the wings of the 
tables, and in the midst of his subjects, where 
he could watch over the needs of all, and take 
part in the conversation, which he was expected 
to lead. 

After the banquet had been honored by the 
hungry guests, all retained their seats until Jabin 
permitted departure ; and sometimes half the 
afternoon would pass away before they arose. In- 
stead of the modern after-dinner speeches now 
the custom, jokes, riddles, and good-humored 
badinage, now and then a story or a discussion, 
and songs, served to pass away the time. Then 
the party would adjourn to the reception-room, 
or to the garden, and the thirty young men 
would execute the program outlined for them by 
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Jabin. Thus, as already stated, the first day wit- 
nessed a mock service, in honor of an Edomite 
god, it being considered perfectly proper to 
make fun of a foreign deity. The second day, a 
court scene was represented, the king of Eglon, 
a man hated by the subjects of the king of Aske- 
lon, being shown in no very enviable light. The 
third day, a mock senate was convened, and 
decrees of war were enacted against several na- 
tions. And thus each day saw something new 
and amusing produced. 

In the evening the chief banquet took place. 
Then were the dancers, or buffoons, introduced. 
Wine flowed freely, and merriment was the re- 
quirement of the hour. Nor did the midnight 
hour see the end of the feast. 

Zebul did not join the festivities after the 
first evening. He left the house in charge of his 
butler, and went to Askelon on business, rightly 
thinking the young men and women would have 
a merrier time if he were absent, and having 
wholly dismissed from his thoughts the warnings 
Jabin had given him. He was proud of his son- 
in-law, and boasted that he had put an effectual 
stop to all the trouble between the Timnites and 
the neighboring Hebrews by consenting to this 
marriage. He scoffed at the idea that Samson 
would forget the connection in time, and harass 
the Philistines as much as formerly. 

9 
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After dinner, on the first day of the feast, 
Jabin had proposed riddles to pass the time 
away, and the guests had eagerly consented. 
Some of the riddles provoked shouts of laughter; 
others were stale, and easily solved ; and others 
brought bitter retorts. If any one became of- 
fended, Jabin was ready with some remark that 
was calculated to soothe, or with some compli- 
ment to please. It must be confessed that with 
all his treachery and guile, he was a capital 
master. Samson was well pleased with him. 

Every one had a turn at proposing riddles, 
after Jabin had exhausted his store. Some of 
those proposed by the young Timnites were not 
at all complimentary to the Hebrews, causing 
Samson some surprise as well as displeasure, and 
Jabin great uneasiness lest the hero should re- 
sent the implied insults. At length all the 
young Philistines had been favored, and Joseph 
quietly declined to put forth a riddle. Then 
Samson spoke: 

** Ye men of Philistia," he said, pleasantly, 
*4et me now give a riddle. If ye declare it to 
me within the seven days of the feast, and find 
it out, then will I give you thirty linen garments 
and thirty changes of raiment. But if ye be 
not able to declare it, then shall ye give me the 
thirty linen garments and the thirty changes of 
raiment. Is that not fair?'* 
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The young men exchanged glances, and 
looked to Jabin. 

"That seemeth fair enough," he ruled. 
** Thirty to one, each one of you to furnish but 
one set if beaten, while he must furnish thirty 
if ye win.'' 

All nodded assent to this, supposing thirty 
heads could solve any riddle. Mera smiled, 
thinking her husband would give an easy riddle 
in order that he might show his riches and 
kindness by making each of the young men a 
valuable present. 

** We agree," said several of the young men. 
" Put forth your riddle." 

Samson smiled, and said : ** How is this — 
out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness?" 

There was silence a few moments. The 
. guests looked at each other and then at Jabin ; 
but he shook his head. The riddle was new. 
They were perplexed. Samson had never related 
to any one his adventure with the lion and his 
capture of the honey. He laughed merrily as he 
noted the perplexed look on the faces of his guests. 

Mera, after a few moments thought, gave up 
trying for the solution, and, turning to her lord 
with a sweet smile, asked : 

**What is the meaning of the riddle, my 
lord? Tell me, I pray thee." 
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"Solve it, my Rose of Sharon," answered 
he smilingly. 

** I can not. Do tell me, thou little giant !" 
she returned, playfully. 

**Thou hast not tried long enough. Surely 
thou canst, by thinking a little, solve so easy a 
riddle. Perhaps thou wouldst tell these young 
friends?" 

**Dost doubt me so soon, my lord? Surely 
thou canst trust me in so little a matter." 

Mera spoke in an injured tone, and Samson 
hastened to reassure her. 

"I doubt thee not, my wife. Only thou dost 
know it is a proverb that secrets belong not to 
women. I can not tell thee, but will wait till 
the seven days are gone. Then will I declare 
it to thee. But thou canst surely find it out, and 
it will please me then to give thee a greater 
gift than I have promised these." 

Mera did not insist, seeing that her lord was 
not to be persuaded at this time. Samson arose, 
saying: 

" Come I Let us go up to the house-top, 
where it is cooler, while the young men prepare 
their sports." 

The company then dispersed, Jabin and his 
friends going to the garden to hold a consulta- 
tion, while Mera and her lord ascended a broad 
stairway to the flat roof of the palace. 
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Awnings had been erected on the roof to af- 
ford a pleasant shade from the intense rays of a 
summer sun. Plants in tubs and artificial beds 
had been arranged around these, making the 
roof like a garden. ZebuPs house was square 
in form, with wings running back into the gar- 
den, thus inclosing, on three sides, a court in 
which was a fountain surrounded with stone 
seats and small, thick-foliaged trees. Upon one 
of these seats, Samson and Mera saw, as they 
walked slowly around the border of the roof 
and looked down, the youth, Joseph, sitting. He 
was reading a small scroll, apparently; but 
now and then he peered over the top of the 
manuscript at Jabin and the young Philistines, 
who were gathered in a knot at the further end 
of the court engaged in an animated discussion. 

Samson watched the youth for a moment, 
then plucked off a large rose from a bush near 
by, and threw it down at the boy^s feet. Joseph 
was startled, and glanced hastily upward. His 
pale face was immediately suffused with a blush. 

**That is from Mera," said Samson, smiling 
and pressing his wife^s hand for her assent. 

Mera smiled graciously. Joseph at once 
picked up the great flower, kissed it, and with a 
low bow, placed it in his belt. 

Samson and Mera continued their walk, 
seeking the coolest spot on the roof. They 
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came to the northwest corner, which looked to- 
ward Tiranah and the highway, and to the broad 
fields that sloped gradually down to the brook 
Surar. Far away to the west a faint blue 
line indicated where the Great Sea lay. A 
gentle breeze came across the valley. The 
scene was beautiful and extensive. Here, under 
a heavy canopy, they sat down to rest and 
to enjoy the coolness. 

" I marvel at thy afiFection for that youth, 
though he is a handsome boy," said Mera, when 
they were comfortably seated. " He seemeth so 
frail, and thou art so strong." 

"His body is slender, but strong and supple; 
his spirit is that of an eagle, and his heart is as 
bold as a lion's," answered Samson. " He is as 
wise as he is brave; but it is his sweet spirit 
that draweth me to him. I love him as if he 
were mine own son, and he loveth me." 

" Indeed I shall be jealous of this handsome 
youth," replied she, playfully. " How came he 
to be thy friend?" 

"The love I bear him is not like that I bear 
thee, my wife. Never fear that I shall change 
toward thee or allow any one to supplant thee. 
As to the boy, I saved his life once when he 
was quite small, and since then he hath almost 
worshiped me." 

"Saved his life? How?'' 
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"He had wandered away from home into 
that great woods that thou seest yonder." Sam- 
son pointed to a heavy woods, far away on a 
spur of the mountains towards the north- 
east. "He was lost several days. I, with 
others, searched for him. I found him in a 
cave, a bear's den, whither he had been carried 
by a great she-bear. Strange that he had not 
been eaten by the wild brute ! Perhaps she was 
gorged with flesh, for she had the remains of a 
sheep in the den when I found her. Perhaps God 
had shielded the half-starved boy, who had lain 
down to die. of hunger when she found him. I 
know not I do know that I had a hard battle 
with the beast before I overcame her. I was then 
but fifteen years old, and had not my stature." 

"Didst slay the beast?" 

"Yea, it was our lives, or hers, to lose. I 
slew her with a club." 

"A wonderful story!" sighed Mera, looking 
at Samson with admiring eyes. "He hath 
cause to love thee. Who would not ?" 

"Perhaps, Mera," answered Samson, gently 
patting the delicate hand which rested so con- 
fidingly in his own. 

They spent many a pleasant hour thus 
alone together on the palace roof. These hours 
seemed afterward to Samson like rifts of sun- 
shine in a somber cloud. 
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Meanwhile, in the garden, Jabin and his 
companions held a consultation. Jabin's face 
was haggard with loss of sleep and the effects 
of passion. He had paced the floor of his bed- 
chamber all night. He had tried to think; but 
his thoughts were disconnected and clouded. 
His brain seemed paralyzed by the intense 
strain of the last few days. His imagination 
played him such tricks that he at last thought 
himself becoming insane. How to remove Sam- 
son ? That was the important question. He 
cursed himself that it could not be done before 
the marriage. And now here was that eagle- 
eyed young Hebrew, Joseph, who seemed al- 
ready to be suspicious that all was not right ; he 
was in the way. He would, no doubt, at the 
first suspicious move, alarm Samson, and the 
whole plot would end in a terrible vengeance 
wreaked upon the plotters. For Jabin was 
thoroughly persuaded that even thirty men could 
not overcome the hero if he were on his guard. 
It was not at all like plotting against a mere 
man ; it was more like plotting against a god. 

So that he was haggard in appearance on 
this first day of the feast. He, with the others, 
was discussing the riddle that Samson had 
given. He did not bother himself at all with 
trying to solve it. He was too listless to attempt 
the mental exertion. Finally, after various 
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opinions had been given as to the sohition, he 
said: 

" Friends, it is useless. Samson hath some 
dark meaning in this riddle which Dagon him- 
self may not fathom. Ye were indiscreet, sons 
of Assun, in giving the riddle that ye did. And 
thou also, son of Hamar. For if ye had an- 
gered Samson, he might have pitched you head- 
long out of the palace. Ye do not know how 
terrible he is when angered ; but I do, for I 
have seen him in his wrathful moods. Be dis- 
creet, hereafter, lest ye spoil all. Now hath he 
given you this riddle in revenge. I will venture 
my sword that the g^fts will be his." 

**We will slay the Hebrew dog, first," mut- 
tered several, angrily. 

" Easier said than done," replied Jabin with 
a sneer. " I will give a thousand pieces of 
silver to the man that slayeth Samson. Nay, be 
not rash. He hath slain more than thirty in 
battle already. The only chance lieth in taking 
him by stealth." 

" But how ?" asked one. 

" If I knew how, dost suppose I would wait 
one moment? Never yet had man such a riddle 
to solve. It is far deeper than that riddle given 
by Samson." 

There was a moment^s silence. No one 
seemed to have any thing to suggest. Pres- 
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ently one of the men pointed to where Joseph 
sat, and said : 

" What doth that young Hebrew mean by 
watching us so closely ?'' 

Jabin scowled ominously. He also had re- 
marked the curious looks of Joseph. 

" I know not," he said. ** The boy had not 
better be too inquisitive. We may as well slay 
two as one." 

This sentiment was applauded. Another 
spoke, a shrewd-looking, small-statured fellow: 

** I have a plan whereby we may come at 
this secret of Samson's. Why may we not get 
it from Samson's wife? He will certainly tell 
her," he said. 

** But how shall we obtain the secret from 
her?" asked Jabin. 

" By coaxing or by threatening her," replied 
the man. 

Jabin was silent a moment. His mind was 
suddenly awakened as from a sleep. It mattered 
not to him who might die in this matter of plot- 
ting against Samson. He seemed to have found 
a way suddenly to attain his ends without en- 
dangering himself. 

** Thou art wise," he said, smiling. ** If by 
to-morrow or next day the solution be not found, 
go to Mera in her chamber, and ask her to get us 
the secret. If she refuse, threaten her with 
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death, and she will surely yield ; for she is 
timid. And if this matter come to Samson's 
ears, we are ready to defend thee." 

Again were Jabin's words applauded. The 
men did not see what was in Jabin's heart, or 
they might have slain him as he stood. This 
man would certainly go to Mera. She would 
either at once tell Samson of the threats, or 
would keep her own counsel, and endeavor to 
obtain the solution. The greater the apparent 
danger, the more eager would she be to obtain 
the solution. If she should tell Samson, he 
would immediately inflict dire punishment upon 
the man who made the threats ; then would 
there be a cause of quarrel with Samson, and a 
battle in which he, unarmed, would have 
to fight thirty armed men. In event of the 
second case, hints might be dropped that would 
render Samson jealous ; and the man would fare 
as ill as in the first case. Here, too, would be 
cause of quarrel. In either case, Jabin himself 
would remain neutral, or would make a show 
of taking Samson's part in the meUe^ and would 
be safe. If it were found possible, Samson 
should be attacked while asleep. It would then 
appear that he had been murdered by friends of 
the punished man. Jabin would remain free 
from suspicion. Such was the plan that now 
presented itself to Jabin. 
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A few moments were spent in arranging the 
details of the plot. Then Jabin resumed his 
duties as master, and appointed to each one his 
part in the day's show, saying with a bitter smile : 

" Since we are here, we may as well enjoy 
the good things which Samson fumisheth. We 
only despoil the enemy before we slay him.'' 

In the sports and pastimes, heretofore de- 
scribed in part, the second day pa^ed. No so- 
lution to the riddle could be found. Then the 
man who had proposed the plan was urged by 
his companions to watch his chance, and obtain 
an audience with Mera. It was Jabin who 
counseled how this might be done with the 
greatest secrecy. 

Samson was accustomed to walk with the 
young men in the garden an hour before sunset 
every evening. At that hour, on the third day 
of the feast, the man, whose name was Hobarth, 
stole away unperceived from his companions, 
and went directly to the bride's chamber. This 
room was a sort of private parlor, connecting 
with the sleeping-apartment on one side, and 
with the great central hall on another. None 
were allowed to enter this room unbidden except 
the groom. Mera was accustomed to rest during 
this last hour which Samson spent in the gar- 
den, and was alone. Into this room did the 
brazen Hobarth come as if by accident. 
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Mera, who was reclining on a divan near a 
window opening toward the north, turned with 
a smile that changed to a stare of surprise and 
anger as she saw that it was not her husband 
who had dared intrude on her privacy. Hobarth, 
on his part, looked around himself in great sur- 
prise, and then fell upon his face in an attitude 
of supplication. 

"I crave thy pardon, most noble and ador- 
able lady," he cried, with much humility in his 
tone. " I came here unwittingly, having missed 
my way." 

Mera was deceived. She smiled again, and 
said, kindly: 

** Arise, and go in peace. Thou art forgiven 
thy mistake," 

This dismissal was sufficient to have healed 
this gross breach of etiquette, had it not been 
purposely made. Hobarth did not mean now to 
lose his advantage. Still retaining his suppliant 
posture, he said: 

"And, now, that I have found favor in thy 
sight, thou dost deserve a return for thy mercy 
to me. I have somewhat on my mind, most 
adorable and beautiful wife of an excellent hus- 
band, that concerneth thee much. I pray thee, 
bid me speak." 

Mera was surprised. Supposing it to be some 
request concerning the sports, she said : " Do 
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thou come to me when Samson is with me, and 
prefer thy request. Thou hadst better go, lest 
he find thee here." 

"But it is a matter of life and death, and 
concerneth thee and thy husband. I must tell it 
to thyself alone.'' 

"Life and death?" repeated Mera, doubtfully. 

" Yea, most noble and honorable lady. Hear 
me one moment, I pray thee." 

"Speak on." 

Hobarth raised himself upon his knees, and, 
with many expressive gestures, said : 

" Who am I, that I should find favor in thy 
sight? I am thy friend; and for that cause I am 
also Samson's friend. Now, Samson hath given 
a riddle to my friends, as thou dost know. And 
the young men are angry, because they think 
that he hath done this to entrap them, and insult 
them by glorying over them. They say : * Have 
ye called us here t6 impoverish us?' They have 
sworn that they will, rather than fulfill the obli- 
gation of the wager, slay Samson. Indeed, they 
have sent this message to thee : * Do thou en- 
tice thine husband, that he may declare the 
riddle to thee, and thou to us, lest we burn thee 
and this house, and slay Samson with the 
sword.' " 

Mera was astonished and angered. She 
had not liked the evil men that Jabin had 
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diosen. She had feared some trouble, and here 
it was. 

"Tell those dogs,'' she exclaimed, furiously, 
**that I will relate to Samson their words! He 
will deal with them as they richly deserve ! Be- 
gone !'' 

"Just one more word for thy good, lady. Is 
not Samson rich? He would think nothing of 
the cost. These men are desperate, and are 
armed with swords, while Samson hath no 
weapon. Get the secret, and live! It is such a 
little matter to cause murder to be done. Dost 
think his and thy murder would be avenged? 
The lords of the Philistines would reward his 
slayers. I speak as a friend. Pray consider.'' 

Hobarth was intensely in earnest. He knew 
that perhaps his own life depended upon his 
success. Mera was much disturbed: No doubt 
his words were true, and the feast might end 
with a bloody fight, in:.which her lord might be 
slain. 

"Will the young men abstain from violence 
if I do obtain the secret from the master?" she 
asked, in a constrained voice. 

"They have sworn to do so. Only let not 
vSamson know what thou doest, lest all be 
ruined." 

"Well and good. Now go, lest my lord 
come." 
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Even as she spake, the sound of approaching 
footsteps and of men in conversation reached 
their ears. Hobarth's face became pale, and he 
quickly arose and hurried from the chamber. 
But he could not escape detection. Samson and 
Jabin were coming slowly along the court, and, 
as the hall-door was open, Samson's quick eye 
observed Hobarth come from his wife's room. 
Jabin was the cause of this detection. The wily 
schemer was intent on arousing jealousy in the 
hero's breast, and had taken this method of doing 
it. He had brought Samson into the court-yard 
on pretext of showing him a curious flower 
growing by the fountain. 

Samson was startled. He strode toward Ho- 
barth, who was coming along the hall, striving 
to wear a brave countenance, and seized the 
rascal by the throat. 

"Silence!'' he commanded, sternly, as Ho- 
barth began to explain. " I will learn the truth 
from my wife. Jabin, hold him till I come 
again." 

*'I will, my lord," answered Jabin, seizing 
Hobarth roughly by the arm. Then, as soon as 
Samson was gone into his wife's room, he ex- 
claimed angrily to his prisoner: **Now, thou 
fool, why didst stay so long? I could hardly 
keep Samson from going in and finding thee in 
the room. By Dagon! Thou shouldst be care- 
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ful ; for, had he found thee there, I would not 
have given a fig for thy life," 

Samson strode into Mera's presence, with a 
frown upon his face, and inquired, shortly: 

"How came that young man here?" 

Mera was so agitated that she could not ar- 
ticulate for a moment. His brusque manner ir- 
ritated her, and a hot answer arose to her lips. 
But she regained control of herself, and quietly 
answered : 

"I know not. How should I? He said that 
he had lost his way to his room, and had entered 
this by mistake. He was much frightened, and 
begged pardon, with his face on the floor. See- 
ing his distress was sincere, I granted him 
pardon. But why art thou angry with me ? Am 
I to blame?" 

Samson was mollified at once. He trusted 
so fully in his wife that he dismissed all suspi- 
cions. His brow cleared, and he stooped to kiss 
her, as he said, kindly: 

"I pray thee pardon me. I was not angry 
with thee, but I wished to punish the man if he 
deserved it." 

He went out and apologized to Hobarth, and 
released him. When he returned to Mera, he 
found her weeping; and for a long time she re- 
fused to be comforted. From that time he no- 
ticed a change in her demeanor. She was silent 

10 
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and moody; she would weep at times without 
apparent cause, and could not be comforted. 
And when Samson finally succeeded in pressing 
an answer from her, she said, with many tears, 
that she wept because he had so soon lost con- 
fidence in her. He assured and reassured her 
that his confidence in her was unshaken, that he 
loved her better than her thoughts could con- 
ceive, and that he was ready to prove his confi- 
dence and love in any manner that she should 
demand. In reply to his assurances, she cited 
his refusal to trust her with the secret of the 
riddle, his anger when that unfortunate youth, 
Hobarth, was seen coming from her room, and 
many other smaller matters which her ready 
imagination conjured up for her purpose. 

Samson was troubled. The last day of the 
feast but one was come and the riddle had not 
been solved. Why should he not tell his wife 
a secret so small? If it caused her to be so 
sorrowful, to think that he doubted her faith to 
him, he would certainly, for the sake of reassur- 
ing her, tell her the miserable solution. He 
therefore told her all, and received as his re- 
ward passionate expressions of her love and 
faith to him, and the return of her smiling 
countenance. Then he thought peace was re- 
stored, and went about again with the light of 
joy in his face. 
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On the evening of this same day as he was 
walking in the garden, Joseph came to him 
and walked by his side. There was a cloud on 
the boy's face, and Samson noticed it. Locking 
his arm in that of his young friend, .he in- 
quired : 

"Why so gloomy, my boy?'* 

'* I am fearful for thy safety, my friend.'* 

"Fearful for my safety?'* Samson repeated 
with astonishment. 

" Yea,' I said so. Dost not think it was dan- 
gerous for thee to trust thyself among thirty 
armed enemies?'' 

"Armed?" 

Samson was amazed and angered. This was 
the first intimation that he had received of the 
breach of faith and good manners on the part 
of his companions. 

" They are all armed, even Jabin having a 
sharp, short sword under his mantle. And I 
have noticed threatening glances directed at thee, 
and have heard muttered threats. I have feared 
they would seek to murder thee in thy sleep, 
and I have watched at the door of my chamber, 
opposite thine, that I might alarm thee at a 
moment's notice. There is, in my chamber, a 
long, curiously-wrought sword. Will I give it 
to thee?" 

"Nay, I need no sword. These dogs dare 
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not attack me. Jabin surely would have told 
me if he had seen anything at all suspicious." 

" Pardon me, my lord, if I say anything to 
hurt thee ; but Jabin is the man that I fear is 
thy worst enemy/' 

Samson was astonished. Had it been any 
other than Joseph, he would have replied hotly 
in defense of his friend. He could not believe 
it possible that Jabin was false to him. 

"Boy,'* he said kindly, stopping and look- 
ing down at Joseph's pale but fearless and 
truthful countenance, " dost know what a hard 
thing that saying is for me to receive? I would 
as soon believe that Jabin is dead at this mo- 
ment — and yonder he standeth — as to believe thy 
words. Not that I think at all that thou art 
lying, for I know thy truth and honor; but 
thou hast been deceived, and thine eyes have 
misled thee. Jabin and I have been bosom 
friends for these five years past.'* 

**I may be deceived, my lord, and I hope 
that it may be so. Yet will I swear to thee that 
some plot is afoot among them, and against 
thee. L<et me speak one other word, and let it 
not anger thee too much.'* Here Joseph paused, 
hesitating and trembling. 

** Speak on," said Samson, kindly. 
. **Dost thou have perfect faith in the honor 
of thy wife?" 
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'*What?" 

Samson was astounded. His eyes blazed. 
Joseph did not flinch in the least. 

" I mean to ask if thou dost perfectly trust 
thy wife? I mean not to ask if she be a true 
wife to thee as a wife, but is she more in love 
with thee than her own people?'* 

Samson's face had grown pale as he listened, 
but whether with anger or pain it would be 
hard to say. His voice had a metallic ring in 
it as he said: 

** Joseph, thou hast questioned the faith of 
my friend, and hast doubted the truth and faith 
of my wife. This is too much. If it were not 
Joseph that had spoken these vile thoughts, I 
would slay thee here. But go from before my 
face, and never return until thy words be 
proved true !'' 

Joseph reeled as these hard words smote 
his ear. 

" O, forgive me !" he cried. ** I have spoken 
to thee out of my great love to thee. L<et me 
stay near thee !'' 

**I have spoken,*' said Samson, turning 
away and leaving him. 

Joseph stood a few moments as if in a 
dream. He could hardly believe that he was 
awake. But he knew Samson's stern will, and 
obeyed his order. He left the palace that same 
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hour, weeping; and as he passed out, he saw 
Jabin smiling and sneering. 

Samson was grieved beyond measure to dis- 
miss his young friend, but told himself that he 
had done right. But though the boy was gone 
from his sight, the words that he had spoken 
would not depart. Was his wife faithful ? The 
question recurred again and again. He paced 
up and down the garden several times in moody 
silence, before going to Mera. He said noth- 
ing to her concerning the matter. He noticed, 
however, that she seemed even in as bad 
spirits as himself. 

There was little merriment at the feast that 
evening. The men had learned the solution, 
but by Jabin's advice kept silent, intending to 
render it on the morrow. No one remarked the 
absence of Joseph except Mera, who inquired 
for him. Samson said simply that he had al- 
lowed him to go home. 

The hero slept little during the night. 
Joseph's warning rang in his ears, and his 
questions repeated themselves in his brain. He 
looked at his wife peacefully asleep on her bed, 
and wondered if it were possible that treachery 
should hide itself in her fair, beautiful bosom. 
He arose gently from his couch and went into 
the parlor-like chamber adjoining it. His tread 
was as soft as that of a cat. He paced back 
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and forth across the floor, seeking to calm his 
perturbed spirit. 

After a few moments he felt refreshed, and 
his mind and conscience began to work. Had 
he not been too harsh with the boy? He told 
himself that his restlessness was caused by this 
question. He resolved to send for him when 
the feast was over, and make up their quarrel. 
Had he known that Joseph was at that moment 
watching the house from a secure position within 
the court, he might have forgiven him sooner. 

Samson looked out at the midnight sky, 
glowing with its myriad of bright stars, and the 
pale half-moon hanging over the distant, rugged 
tops of the mountains in the west. He sighed 
involuntarily. Suddenly he assumed a listen- 
ing attitude. The muffled sound of voices came 
to his ear. They seemed to proceed from the 
hall-way before the room. He walked stealthily 
to the door and found it slightly ajar. How 
could this have happened? He stood and 
listened a moment. He saw that the sounds 
must proceed from a room about midway down 
the hall, whose door stood open. He thought 
he heard his own name used, and his curiosity 
was aroused. He stepped quickly and silently 
down the hall, and paused near the open door. 
He listened. 

"So we get the garments," said one of the 
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voices. "That is better than killing before 
spoiling." 

" Yea," said a second voice. " She told 
Hobarth this evening." 

"Whist!" said a third voice, warningly. 
" What if Jabin should hear us?" 

Then the voices sank to whispers, and Sam- 
son silently withdrew, went into his own room, 
locked and barred the door, and resumed his 
striding across the floor. Now, however, he was 
more perturbed than ever. What did those 
words portend ? They could point to no one 
else than his wife. No; he could not believe it 
of her. She had faithfully promised him to 
keep silence. It must be that she had told a 
faithless maid, and the maid had told Hobarth. 
But Hobarth ? He was the man who had been 
at Mera's room. Samson's passionate heart then 
felt the first stings of jealousy; and jealousy is 
a disease that grows with nursing. 

Samson slept little. Morning came at last. 
When Mera awoke she did not find her lord 
near her. He soon came in, wet with dew, for 
he had been walking in the garden. He seemed 
haggard and worn. She tenderly questioned 
him as to the cause of his appearance ; but he 
made short answer. He cast himself down upon 
a divan in the outer room, and she, thinking 
nothing of his answer, slept again. 
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The noon feast passed quietly. The moody 
spirit of the bridegroom cast a shadow upon the 
company. Jabin exerted himself to make 
merry, but failed miserably. His heart was too 
full of plotting to allow him to be merry. 

The last hour of the day drew nigh. Sam- 
son walked as usual in the garden. He looked 
at the declining sun, and said to himself that a 
few hours at most would decide whether his wife 
had lied or not. He saw the young men gath- 
ered in a group at one end of the garden. 
Presently they came toward him in a body, with 
Jabin in their midst. Samson eyed them sternly 
as they drew near. One of them spoke : 

**My lord, we have thought long and ear- 
nestly of thy riddle, and have searched eagerly 
for a solution. We have failed unless this 
answer that we have now be true. We are 
ready to abide by our agreement if we fail." 

Samson said, as the man paused : 

** Speak on, son of Melchar!'* 

** What, then, is sweeter than honey, and 
what is stronger than a lion ? Honey came forth 
out of the beast that thou didst slay.'* 

" Samson's word is good,'' answered the hero, 

his face suddenly assuming a hard, set look. 

** The gifts will be yours on the morrow. But 

had ye not plowed with my heifer, ye had not 

found out my riddle.'* 

II 
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He turned on his heel and strode away to- 
ward the house. He knew now that his wife 
had betrayed him, and had lied to him. For how 
else would they know about the slaying of the 
lion ? He had told no living soul save Mera 
about that adventure. He was enraged. 

Jabin hurried after Samson to add the last 
straw to his load of wrath. He overtook the 
hero at the fountain. 

" One word, my friend," he said. ** Before 
thou goest into the palace, give me hearing." 

Samson halted. Jabin continued, sorrow- 
fully : 

"I know thy thoughts, my friend. But I 
swear that I knew not that these men had ob- 
tained the secret till this day. And this is 
the manner of obtaining it. Hobarth, whom 
thou didst see once coming from thy wife's 
room — let me speak — him I caught again yester- 
day coming from that same room, and to-day 
again in thine absence. I have punished him 
with scourging and sent him away ; for I feared 
that thou wouldst slay him if he remained, and 
that there would be a battle between thee and 
these, his friends. He confessed that he went 
to thy wife's room by invitation. I know not 
the truth of the matter. I do know that he 
once aspired to the hand of ZebuPs daughter 
himself. For my part, I believe he threatened 
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Mera and prevailed upon her to tell. Her I 
believe to be good and pure." 

Samson listened to this mixture of falsehood 
and truth in a dazed manner. Every word was 
like the stab of a sword. In that short speech 
Jabin overturned all Samson's trust in his wife. 
For he spoke so earnestly, so sorrowfully, and 
withal so kindly, that Samson believed every 
word of the artful story. 

He turned away with a muttered curse, and 
strode into Mera's room. Jabin, thinking that 
perhaps he would attempt to injure the woman, 
motioned to his companions in arms to come. 
The whole company then stood on guard with 
their hands on swords, while Jabin listened for 
any noise that might indicate a tragedy, and 
stood ready to rush to the rescue. He hoped 
that Samson might then die. He was de- 
termined that the attempt to murder him should 
be made that night at least ; but here 'was a 
chance, perhaps, to act the hero and save Mera 
from a fearful death. 

Samson entered Mera's room with no definite 
purpose. He was not hot-headed, though ter- 
ribly enraged. A sense of fairness urged him 
to give her a chance to explain. He found her 
sitting by -the window, looking out, with a sad 
expression on her beautiful countenance. He 
closed the door and stood looking at her a mo- 
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ment. She turned smilingly; but lier smile died 
away, and a look of extreme terror came over 
her face as she saw the terrible countenance 
that frowned upon her. She uttered a low, in- 
articulate cry: 

**What, Samson?' 

"Tell me whether thou hast kept thy prom- 
ise?** he demanded. 

**I have, my lord,*' she answered, terrified 
into a lie. 

**Tell me whether Hobarth hath been here 
to-day?** 

"No.*' 

"Or yesterday?" 

"No." 

"Or at any other time than that first time?" 

"No." 

"Didst tell any of thy maids that secret?*' 

"No.*' 

Samson almost hissed the next sentence. 

" Woman, thou art lying! Who art thou that 
I have married? Art the mistress of Hobarth? 
Hast lied to me in so little a matter? May my 
curse — !" 

"Stop!*' 

Mera spoke but that one word, and arose with 
fury burning in her eyes. 

"He who saith that I have ever been the 
mistress of any one, lies in his false throat!** she 
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cried. "I know that I told thy secret, but it 
was to save thee from death. I know that Ho- 
barth was here more than once, but he came to 
receive the solution. I swear by Dagon, by 
Astarte, and by that God of thine, that I speak 
the truth!'' 

Samson had stopped short in his cursing, 
but was not at all convinced of her innocence. 
She had just acknowledged that she had lied to 
him. If she could deceive him in one matter, 
why not in all? 

**Very fine .acting!" he said, contemptuously, 
as Mera sank exhausted upon the divan. **Thou 
hast acknowledged thy falsehood and sworn to 
thy truth in the same breath! Thou art as false 
as thy false gods. I cast thee bfF forever. I 
shake off the dust from my feet against this 
house. I slay thee not, but leave thee to re- 
pent, or to bestow thy graces upon some of thy 
lovers ! Farewell !'* 

He turned, passed out of the room, went 
down the front way to the road, and strode 
swiftly away. Mera uttered one low cry of 
anguish, and sank in a dead faint upon the floor. 
One plot of Jabin's, at least, had succeeded, if 
only in part. 



Chapter VIII. 

THIRTY CHANGES OF RAIMENT. 

SAMSON was so blinded with anger that he 
did not observe what course he had taken. 
He left the main road that went down into 
Timnah, and skirted the city by a roundabout 
way on the south side, coming finally into the 
main highway leading to Askelon. Darkness 
saw him a mile beyond the limits of the city. 
He paid no attention to several persons whom 
he met; he passed them by without salutation. 
His eyes, bent on the earth, but seeing nothing 
clearly, were seldom lifted. He strode on his 
way like one possessed, going faster than any 
ordinary man could walk. Mile after mile went 
by, and still his pace did not slacken. 

The moon arose early ; and, though it was 
past full, it made objects quite distinct, and 
cast Samson's gigantic shadow far behind him. 
Stars seemed to multiply in the sky as the 
evening passed into night. Night-birds croaked 
and flapped their wings above the traveler's 
head. The howling of jackals, sounding from 
the distant valley of Surar, lent a wild desola- 
tion to the scene. The moon rose higher and 
126 
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higher until it ahnost touched the zenith ; and 
still Samson strode onward, led by an invisible 
power. 

To him it seemed that his brain was on fire, 
that there was a sea of fire raging and boiling 
in his breast. He could not think; his brain 
seemed only to roll and revolve the scenes of 
the past few days ever before his mental vision. 
Over and over the memories whirled; again 
and again the words that had roused him 
seemed to march as a troop through his mind. 
The dew of night, always heavy in that country, 
fell with no cooling effect upon his fevered brow 
and bared head. His eyes burned as they rolled 
in their sockets. His muscles quivered from 
their long-continued strain. Beads of sweat ap- 
peared on his face, and stood there unnoticed. 

Pen can not relate what Samson suffered dur- 
ing those few hours of agony. Those hours 
added years to his apparent age. He, the proud 
son of a proud Hebrew, the chosen of God, the 
one who had never yet met his equal, to be thus 
disgraced and brought low, and made the 
laughing-stock of his enemies, and of his friends 
as well ! That was hard. But to have been de- 
ceived by her to whom he had given his love 
and trust, to have trusted one whom report made 
a disgrace to her sex, was hardest of all. 

Jealousy has the power of magnifying little 
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things to an indefinite size. Little things of no 
importance in themselves, bnt wonderfully 
capable of being arranged to fit other circum- 
stances, are made to support the theory holding 
sway over the diseased mind. Actions harm- 
less and innocent; words without harmful 
meaning; looks and smiles without guile, — all 
become, under the fell influence of this most 
resistless passion of the human soul, apparently 
full of evil intent, of covert meaning, and of 
bitter substance. Jealousy ruled Samson's 
heart for hours. Reason had no place there. 
He recalled every word, every smile, every look, 
that he had seen his wife bestow upon a Philis- 
tine, and especially upon the unfortunate Ho- 
barth. He compared these with, and fitted 
them to, what Jabin and Joseph had told him. 
He saw that they did indeed seem few and 
small, but they supported the theory of Mera's 
guilt. 

Then she had lied to him. Her excuse that 
she had done it to save hyn from harm was in 
his mind but the subterfuge of guilt. He 
needed no protection. A grim, contemptuous 
smile distorted his features a moment at the 
idea. She had deliberately chosen to deceive, 
that she might help his enemies ; then she had 
denied her guilt. She had deceived him in that 
small matter ; she could surely deceive him in a 
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greater. And then she had transgressed all 
bounds of propriety by admitting the young 
Philistine to her chamber. No doubt she was 
utterly bad. To this conclusion he arrived 
many times ; and after each time his mind would 
begin the same process of reasoning, not 
thoughtful reasoning, but rather a mad leaping 
at facts, and grouping them till they seemed im- 
possible to be overthrown. 

So the miles sped away until a score and 
more had been traversed, and the moon stood 
at the zenith. It was midnight. Hours had 
passed, and yet Samson's soul was as troubled 
as ever. Two feelings had slowly become most 
prominent in him. The first was a desire for 
vengeance, a vengeance that would wipe out his 
disgrace, and make the deceivers wish that they 
had never been born. The second was an in- 
crease of his former hatred toward the Philis- 
tines until it seemed to fill his breast to almost 
bursting. He would satisfy his hate in the 
blood of his enemies. 

Death lurked near the furious hero. It was 
ready to fall upon any Philistine that might 
come in his way. Woe unto the man that 
should traverse his course this night ! 

The lights of an inn appeared in the dis- 
tance ahead. Beyond them Samson could see 
the walls and battlements of a great city. 
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Askelon, the imperial, the dominating city, the 
king's stronghold, lay before him. Yet he knew 
not where he was. 

As he drew near the inn, sounds of revelry 
came to his ear. Doubtless a company of young 
Askelonites had come out there for a drunken 
debauch. The road passed within a few steps 
of the inn door ; and as Samson went by, a 
crowd of young men poured into the road. Pro- 
fanity, lewd songs, curses, and jokes, mingled 
with drunken laughter, smote harshly on his ear. 
The hero's breath came more quickly, and his 
hands were clinched convulsively as he saw 
and heard his hereditary enemies ; but he strode 
on without a word. 

One of the men perceived Samson as he 
passed the open door, and easily recognized him 
to be a Hebrew, one of a hated race whom it 
would be commendable to slay. The cry went 
out that a Hebrew had passed ; and the young 
men poured out into the road eager to pursue 
an J take him. They desired no better fun than 
binding and torturing one of the hated race. 
Since the king had returned from the wars, and 
was openly preparing for an expedition against 
the Danites, this feeling had become more 
intense. 

There were at least fifty of the rioters, enough 
surely to overcome a belated traveler. All 
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started in pursuit with several swift-footed ones 
in advance. To their surprise the Hebrew made 
no attempt to escape. He went on his way, and 
did not glance behind him for a moment. The 
foremost pursuer came up behind him, and with 
many imprecations bade him halt, and when he 
did not obey, seized the skirt of his garment, at 
the same time raising a heavy cane to strike 
him. 

Samson was now aroused. He felt that 
strange power from the Spirit come heavily 
upon him. His eyes suddenly blazed like balls 
of fire. He turned as the imprudent pursuer 
laid hand on him, caught the upraised cane, 
wrested it from its owner, and with one swift 
blow struck him down to earth with a crushed 
skull. A second blow almost carried away the 
head of the next pursuer, who was close behind 
the first. Then the whole crowd of yelling 
miscreants swarmed about him, seeking to strike 
him, to clinch with him, or to bear him down 
with the weight of their numbers.. But he 
leaped among them with a roar like that of a 
wild beast. He mowed a swath through the 
struggling crowd with the stout, iron-bound 
club. He stood still and struck down all that 
came within reach. Nor did it need a second 
blow to lay a man low with broken skull or 
fractured limbs. 
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The excited crowd did not for a time per- 
ceive the extent of the injuries he inflicted. 
They were excited, and those behind pressed 
forward those in front. A heap of the slain and 
wounded fell about the slayer, who, after his 
first terrible battle-shout, said not a word, bnt 
dealt his blows swiftly and silently. 

A score and more of men had fallen, and 
several had fled or crawled away with broken 
limbs before the ardor of the assailants lessened. 
Then they sought to back away from the ter- 
rible sweep of the club, but Samson followed . 
them. Some one, seeing the terrible destniof 
tion, and noting the slayer's fiery eyes, ci icd oiit* 
in terror: 

"It must be the Hebrew god, Saiiison !" 

"Samson!" The word chilled ever^ 
It was repeated on every si(3e. Terrorf 
for a moment to hold every 
Then headlong flight, with the piiij 
hind dealing blows at every sL( pM 
ror, cries of pain, and the gt 
and dying — all in one 
escaped by clambering 
ol the road and hiding 
others fell down and 
the avenger had passi 
fences and fled to the t 
pany and more lay dea 
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Never before in so short a time had Samson 
made such slaughter. 

Not until there was no man in sight to slay 
did he cease his terrible work. He returned 
slowly from the pursuit which had carried him 
back past the inn. He passed the now dark 
and apparently deserted house, but did not try 
to enter. He cast the blood-clotted cane from 
his hand upon coming to the point where the 
fight had begun. Here he halted. He felt the 
divine afflatus leaving him, and a strange weari- 
ness coming upon him. He sat down at the 
foot of a wayside tree and rested. 

The battle served to give play to Samson's 
pent-up feelings. It was a valve, as it were, 
by which the accumulating wrath, pain, grief, 
desire for vengeance and impulsive hatred found 
vent. The battle being over, his hot feelings 
began quickly to subside. A sort of horror 
came over him as he looked around and saw the 
bodies of his enemies lying in heaps and piles 
before him. The pale light of the moon re- 
vealed a ghastly spectacle. He smiled bitterly 
and muttered: "Here be the thirty changes of 
garments for my friends." Then he laughed 
long and loud; then he wept as only a strong 
man can weep. The excitement of the day had 
almost been too much for even his perfectly 
balanced mind. 
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The burst of tears calmed him. His mind 
became clearer than it had been for days. 
Reason resumed sway. He began to think. 
He was very weary, too weary to move his limbs 
without an eflFort. He said he would sit still 
and rest a few moments, then would go back to 
Timnah with the bloody clothing of the slain 
Philistines. It would be a suitable return to 
those that had been treacherous to him. It 
would be a grim way to pay his debt to them, 
one that would no doubt bring trouble upon all 
concerned. But he welcomed trouble. He would 
now throw away all thoughts of married peace 
and happiness, and would take up his schemes 
for delivering Israel where he had left them. 

So he sat and ruminated almost an hour. 
Then — did he sleep, or did he see a waking 
vision? Whether it was a dream or a vision, 
that form which his mother had so often de- 
scribed to him, that angel which had come to 
her and announced Samson's birth, stood before 
him. He noted even the details of the appari- 
tion's robes, the halo that seemed to play around 
his form, and the gliding ease of his move- 
ments — all as they had been described to him. 
And the form held toward him a flashing sword 
from which blood seemed to drip. 

Samson involuntarily stretched forth his hand 
to take the weapon, but he grasped nothing. He 
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looked around as one wakened from sleep. The 
vision had gone, vanished; and only the moon 
and stars and the silent earth around him re- 
mained. Even the night-birds, frightened per- 
haps at the ghastly dead lying in the road, ut- 
tered no cries. Death could not have been more 
silent. 

Samson arose. All his weariness had disap- 
peared. He stretched forth his hands toward 
heaven and vowed never more to cease his pro- 
jects against the oppressors of his people till the 
people should be^ entirely free. One purpose 
was now above all others. He would take the 
garments of these young unfortunates and pre- 
sent them as a mockery to his quondam friends. 
Afterwards he would be governed by circum- 
stances. His jealous heart seemed quieted for 
the time. He now thought of Mera as one that 
had done him a great injury, for which there was 
no forgiveness, something that was forever lost. 

And now the pale moon saw a ghastlier 
work than had been the slaying of these young 
debauchees. Samson put oflF his cloak and set 
to work stripping the dead of all their clothing. 
He continued till full thirty sets, or changes, 
of raiment had been gathered from as many 
bodies. These he pijed in one place; then, 
procuring a stout rope from the well before the 
deserted inn, he tied them up into a bundle. 
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He drank deeply from a vessel of water drawn 
from the well, and felt refreshed. Then seizing 
the bundle of blood-stained clothing, he tossed 
it- lightly to his back, and started rapidly on his 
return to Timnah. 

Midnight had long since passed before he 
started ; but his firm, strong limbs carried him 
so rapidly over the road which he had shortly 
before traversed, and which he now recognized 
to be the king of Askelon's highway, that he 
was but a few miles from Timnah when the 
first gray streaks of dawn shot up from behind 
the Judean mountains. 

But during these few hours of laborious 
travel, his thoughts and feelings had time to re- 
new their work in him. Had he been hasty? 
Had he given Mera a chance to prove herself 
innocent of the crimes he had charged her with? 
True, she had admitted her falsehoods, but had 
excused herself by saying they were for his 
good. Jabin had said that the rascally Hobarth 
had threatened her; might that not account for 
her evident distress? But Jabin, whom Samson 
yet trusted, had said other things quite as harm- 
ful as that information would have been bene- 
ficial. At times, Samson could almost find it in 
his heart to excuse her; then memory would 
bring back some word or action that had seemed 
suspicious, and all his kindlier feelings would be 
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forgotten, and a stormy sea of wrathful jealousy 
would shake his soul. 

Then he began to question Jabin's actions 
and words. Why had Jabiu permitted those 
men to wear swords? He did not doubt now 
that Joseph had told the truth in all that 
he had said. Perhaps Jabin had good reasons 
for this extraordinary procedure. When his 
heart inclined him to forgive Mera, it urged him 
to demand a stem reckoning with Jabin ; and 
again, when his hot wrath rose against her, he 
rather approved Jabin's course. For really Jabin 
had done nothing apparent to Samson that would 
be contrary to friendship. That wily, faithless 
man had proceeded in such dark ways, using his 
tools with such skill that both Samson and the 
young Philistines had been deceived. He had 
taken care not to commit any acts which the tri- 
umphant hero — if he should triumph finally — 
could punish him for. And yet he had arranged 
matters so that he would appear the true friend 
of Mera in the trouble that he had brought 
upon her. 

There never had been a purer, a more gen- 
erous character than Manoah's son since man 
was created. Reared by God-fearing parents 
under the strictest laws and precepts, guarded 
from evil by an upright father, and taught by an 

excellent mother, whose lives were constant les- 

12 
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sons of goodness and purity, the good traits 
which he inherited from both had been easily 
developed and cultivated. His thoughts were 
pure ; his actions and words were also pure. 
Deceit he had been taught to abhor. Trickery, 
he had been taught, belonged to Satan only. 
Impurity created a strong disgust in him at its 
very mention. Yet he had intense passions, as 
witness his love for Mera, and its accompanying 
troubles ; and it had been his chief battle in life 
to subdue and overcome them. God had given 
him a perfect body, a wonderful combination of 
muscles, bone, and flesh, and a bright mind, but 
necessarily also a passionate soul and a body 
burdened with the grosser passions. Hitherto 
his mind had ruled ; his senses of the pure and 
good had not been outraged. 

Because of his training and his nature, the 
faithlessness of those he loved had smitten him 
sorely. The whole bitter night, with its severe 
labors, could hardly suffice to bring back the 
rule of reason. But before he reached Timnah, 
he resolved to go to Mera in peace, to call all 
her accusers before him, in her presence, and to 
give her a fair chance to explain away her du- 
bious conduct. Was she not his wife, the most 
sacred of all his possessions — the one whom He- 
braic laws and customs gave rights and privi- 
leges not to be lightly thrown aside by a hus- 
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band? A sense of justice compelled him to give 
her a fair chance to explain ; and he swore to 
himself that if she could and would satisfy him 
as to her honor and faith, he would forgive her, 
and take her to his home. Love was not dead 
in him, by any means, though it had been 
trampled under foot; and it added its powerful 
appeals to other influences. 

As daylight fell over all the land, Samson 
came within sight of Timnah. How to get the 
huge bundle of bloody clothes to Jabin's house 
without exciting the suspicion of the people, 
and, perhaps, precipitating a battle, was a ques- 
tion that now troubled him. He had thought to 
reach the city before day came, but had miscal- 
culated his steps. He halted by a little stream, 
which trickled across the road on its way to 
the Surar below, and refreshed himself with a 
draught of clear water and by bathing his blood- 
stained 'hands and face. He had clothing at 
ZebuPs house with which he would array himself 
before going before his wife, in place of the 
stained and spotted robes that now covered him. 
He sat down a few moments to rest, and to plan 
a way to get his ghastly present to Jabin. 

Presently there came to his ear the voice of 
one singing. His first impulse was to conceal 
the bundle ; but, after listening intently a mo- 
ment, he recognized the singer to be a Hebrew 
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from the words of his song, which were luiiiiis- 
takably Hebraic. He waited, therefore, till the 
singer approached. A man, driving a cart to 
which two oxen were attached, appeared pres- 
ently from behind a bend in the road toward 
Timnah, and drew quite near before he perceived 
Samson. He then saw him only after the oxen 
had taken fright at Samson's bundle, had shied, 
despite his cries, blows, and curses, and had run 
headlong into a thorn-patch at one side of the 
road. Leaving the oxen to browse on the thorny 
twigs into which they had turned, the man be- 
gan to curse Samson for scaring them. His 
curses were left unspoken, however, when he 
recognized the hero. 

The cart-driver was a small man, but wiry 
and muscular. He may have been forty years 
of age. He belonged to that class of Hebrews 
whose adventurous spirit carried them from place 
to place, and who were ready to engage in any 
business, provided it brought them gain and did 
not conflict materiallv with their duties to their 
own people. At present he was dressed in the 
garb of a servant. 

Samson motioned to the man to approach, 
and inquired: 

**\Vlio art thou, my brother?" 

**I am Korah, of the tribe of Benjamin — a 
trye son of Israel, though now employed by the 
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rich Philistine, Melchar," answered the man, re- 
pectfully, while he looked in wonder at Samson's 
haggard appearance and bloody garments. 

**Knowest thou me, Korah?'* 

**Yea; what son of Israel doth not? I have 
seen thee often. Yesterday thou wast at ZebuPs 
palace ; but last night it was reported that thou 
hadst left thy wife, and gone out to hunt venge- 
ance for some affront." 

"That is partly true, son of Benjamin. See 
the fruits of my vengeance. Verily will the 
Askelonites wail this day.'\ 

** Praise God for this, Samson! Thou hadst 
heard, then, that the king had plotted to invade 
thy tribe, and carried the war to his very gates?'' 

Samson smiled bitterly as he answered: 

"Thou hast said the truth in part. Now 
listen ! Here are thirty full changes of raiment 
in this bundle, though they are somewhat de- 
filed. Now I am weary with carrying them. 
Do thou take them to the house of Jabin, re- 
puted to be my friend, who was master of 
my feast, and tell him that Samson sent 
these to his thirty companions to redeem in a 
fitting manner his pledges. Then do thou make 
haste to warn every son of Israel in Timnah to 
get together all his goods, and to flee to Zorah 
before the sun goeth down. For when the king 
shall learn of the slaughter that I have made, 
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he will send here soldiers, and it may go hard 
with our friends." 

** That will I most certainly do,'' said 
Korah. 

"Here is money," said Samson, drawing 
forth a purse. 

" Let me not take thy money ; for it is a 
most welcome service," returned Korah. ** See ! 
Is it not against those I hate?" 

** Thou art not rich," rejoined Samson, 
dropping the money into Korah's unwilling 
hand. " I have money enough and to spare." 

" May the Lord of Heaven bless thee, and 
make thee ruler over all Israel 1" exclaimed Ko- 
rah fervently. 

Having placed the money securely in his 
belt-pouch, Korah, with many shouts and blows, 
brought his oxen from their thorny retreat. 
Then he seized the bundle of clothes, and at- 
tempted to carry it across the brook to his cart. 
But the clothes were heavy with their trinkets, 
and with dew and blood, so that he staggered 
under the load. Samson thereupon seized the 
bundle, and tossed it into the cart. With a sa- 
lute they parted, Samson taking the round- 
about way south of town that few might ob- 
serve his appearance. Korah cut a few boughs 
and brambles which he placed over the horrible 
mass in his cart to conceal it from sight, and 
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drove off into the city. Later he deposited the 
bundle in Jabin's hall, telling the aflfrighted 
servants that it was from Samson for Jabin's 
friends. Then he went to all the Hebrews in 
town, and delivered Samson's message. Soon 
the various families, of which there were not 
many, were going by various routes to places 
of safety. Samson's messages were always 
obeyed. 

As for Samson, he came in a very short time 
to the iron gate in front of Zebul's palace. The 
sun had just appeared over the eastern horizon, 
and its red rays fell upon his stained dress, 
lending to it an unearthly appearance. The 
warden at the gate almost shrieked with terror 
as he saw this apparition. 

** Come, fool, open!" commanded Samson, as 
the chattering wretch clung to the bars of the 
gate for support. 

"I crave thy pardon, my lord!" cried the 
warden, in scarcely audible tones. "But I am 
bidden not to open to thee on any account." 

" By whom ?" 

" By my mistress, Mera, thy wife.'* 

** Ha ! Is it so ? Then tell thy mistress 
that Samson hath come for her once, and he 
may not come again! Tell her," continued he, 
with rising wrath, ** that I know her evil-doings, 
and that I have in part avenged them ! Tell 
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her that she hath wronged one who never for- 
getteth a wrong! Let her beware!" he cried, 
still more passionately. ** Let her not disgrace 
me more!" 

Samson seized the gate, and almost tore it 
from its hinges as he said this last word ; and 
the terror-stricken gate-keeper fled, uttering a 
howl of fright. 

' Then Samson strode away. 



Chapter IX. 

MERA DIVORCED FROM SAMSON. 

FOR several moments after Samson had left 
his wife in anger, Jabin and his friends had 
stood on guard. Then a maid had come from 
Mera with a message, stating that Samson had 
in some manner found out that she had given 
them the secret and had left the house in ter- 
rible anger. She also ordered that the feast 
should end, that the young men should leave 
the house at once and go to the city for safety, 
and that the gifts promised should be sent down 
by herself in the morning. It was in vain that 
Jabin asked to be allowed to remain with the 
men as a guard ; she peremptorily ordered them 
to leave, and called a servant to enforce her 
mandate. Jabin prayed to be allowed to see 
her, still claiming to be Samson's friend; but 
she would not. She permitted him, however, 
to remain in the palace, hoping that he would 
prove to be of service to her should her angry 
lord return and attempt to force an entrance 
into the palace. Jabin, though his heart shook 
with fear at the thought of meeting Samson in 
his anger, believed that he was still clear of 

13 145 
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suspicion in the hero's eyes, and staid. The 
young men were glad to be released from a dan- 
gerous duty, and went home, taking care to 
spread the news that Samson had deceived the 
Philistines, had made the marriage a means of 
quarreling with them, and had then gone out to 
waylay some unfortunate by the wayside, hav- 
ing been afraid to attack them and having 
escaped them only by strategy, 

Jabin slept little during the night. Every 
noise made him quake with fear. He strode 
up and down the reception-room, armed with a 
sword, and went now and then to the doors and 
windows, examining them to see that they were 
properly barred and bolted. Servants also kept 
watch at the windows. Every message from 
Mera was first delivered to him, and by him to 
the servants. And it was he, and not Mera, 
who had given the order to the warden not to 
admit Samson, though he stated it to be from 
her. Jabin was desperate. He resolved now 
to pursue his advantage or die in the attempt. 
Samson could not more than kill the body ; and 
he had gone so far now that if the hero should 
learn his perfidy, only death would settle the 
quarrel that would surely come. Could he only 
gain possession of Mera as her husband for one 
week, he would take her away to some place 
where Samson would never think of following. 
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Mera, alone during all that eventful night, 
wept, or stood at her chamber - window and 
looked for the return of her husband. She 
could not understand the full extent of Samson's 
anger. Conscious of no greater fault than the 
telling of a falsehood, which seemed wholly 
excusable to her under the circumstances ; not 
knowing how she had been aspersed and lied 
about; indignant that he should entertain such 
unjust suspicions of her, yet loving him as only 
a good woman can love her chosen lord, her 
husband for one short week, she believed that, 
after he should have had time to reflect, and 
after his passions had cooled, he would return 
to her, and give her a chance to unburden his 
heart of this distrust and jealousy. 

She knew nothing of the falsity of Jabin nor 
of the lies that he had told, or she would have 
commanded her servants to pitch him headlong 
from the castle-roof. She recognized in his so- 
licitude only the sorrow of a friend of both her- 
self and Samson, because of the unfortunate 
outcome of the feast. Surely Jabin would find 
out that the detestable Hobarth had threatened 
her to get her to obtain the secret ; and surely 
he who knew her so well would gladly vouch 
to Samson for her good name. He, also, being 
Samson's best friend, would have more influence 
with him than even herself under the circum- 
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stances. So she gladly permitted him to remain 
in the house, though she ordered the other men 
to leave, lest Samson, in his wrath at their 
treachery, might attack them. 

As she stood at the window of her room and 
looked out upon the quiet moonlit scene, or as 
she paced the floor of her chamber, her thoughts 
and feelings underwent many changes. Some- 
times she wept desolately, fearing that Samson 
would never return. Sometimes pride asserted 
itself, and she said to herself that he should be 
compelled to atone for his insults and harsh 
words before she would reinstate him in her 
favor. Again she was tossed by doubts and 
fears till she hardly knew what course of action 
would be best to pursue. Midnight passed, and 
still he did not return. If she could have seen 
what that pale moon was looking down upon at 
that hour, she would have been even more dis- 
tressed. At length, wearied out by excitement 
and her long vigil, she threw herself upon the 
divan and fell into a troubled slumber. 

She was awakened by a fearful shriek- and 
the angry roar of a loud voice. She sprang up 
in time to see the terror-stricken gate-keeper 
fleeing, and Samson shaking the huge gate in 
his anger. She was almost paralyzed with fear; 
but when she saw her lord turn away from the 
gate and stride away, she uttered a feeble wail, 
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stretched forth her hands to him, and fell to the 
floor. 

Here her maids found her an hour later. She 
was like one dead. They tenderly placed her in 
bed, and exerted every power to restore her to 
consciousness. At length she awoke from her 
stupor, and at once demanded why Samson had 
gone away. Jabin sent her this answer: 

" The gate-keeper saith that Samson came to 
the gate all besmeared with blood ; that he did 
not attempt to enter or demand to see thee ; 
that he left this word for thee : * Tell Mera that 
I know her deceit and her evil name, and that 
I cast her off forever. She hath brought me to 
shame ; I will bring her also down to the depths, 
and will be avenged.' Then Samson went 
away.** 

Mera thereupon turned her face to the wall, 
and would eat no food that day. Meanwhile a 
messenger was dispatched for Zebul. 

Jabin went down into the city to his house, 
and was horrified to receive the bloody bundle 
of clothes awaiting him. What could have hap- 
pened, and where did Samson get them? Know- 
ing the vengeful nature of the king and all other 
Philistines, Jabin took counsel for himself and 
secreted the hideous gift in a back room, charg- 
his servants, on pain of death, not to speak of 
it till he should give them permission. For he 
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believed tliat when the Philistines should find 
out that Samson certainly had done a fearful deed 
of slaughter, as Jabin feared he had, and if they 
should learn why he had done it, they would in 
all likelihood blame Zebul's family, and perhaps 
himself, and would wreak summary vengeance 
upon them. 

Nor were his fears without foundation. That 
evening a body of cavalry swept up from Aske- 
lon with orders to find Samson. Jabin was the 
first to seek the captain's presence. He told an 
artful story about the Hebrew, declaring it to be 
his belief that the young men who had been 
slain had attacked a demon ; for Samson had 
certainly not left Timnah to his (Jabin's) knowl- 
edge till almost sunrise, having staid at his 
house all the night. As there was no one to 
discredit this story, the captain of the troop, 
who was nowise loth to give up the hunt, be- 
lieved it, and returned to Askelon without 
further search. For it was quite reasonable to 
suppose that Samson had gone to his friend's 
house to stay, and it was beyond belief that a 
mere man could conquer fifty of the best youths 
of Askelon and kill thirty of them. 

Having disposed of the soldiers in this easy 
manner, Jabin called together his thirty friends 

« 

and paid them some money. He made them 
promise to come at his call, saying that he was 
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still determined to take Samson, and excusing 
himself as best he could for his late failure. 
Money is powerful ; it secured for Jabin silence 
and favor, if nothing else. 

Jabin waited with great impatience for the 
return of Zebul. Now was the time to strike 
the winning blow for Mera. Zebul came on the 
second day after the feast ended, and was very 
much troubled at what had happened. Jabin 
soon learned of his coming, and betook himself 
at once to the palace. From Mera the father 
had heard all that she knew, and he had blamed 
her little. Prom the servants he learned the 
events as they had seen them. But the gate- 
keeper, whom Jabin's gold had won to his sup- 
port, did not tell the exact truth concerning 
Samson's coming back. Still Zebul mourned 
the loss of so excellent a son-in-law. 

Then Jabin appeared, wearing a confident, 
triumphant look. 

'' Did I not tell thee ?" he asked. 

"Tell me nothing,*' cried Zebul, irritably. 
" How do I know that Samson hath done wrong? 
Was he not angered ?" 

** If thou dost not believe thine own daughter, 
nor thy servants, nor my words, I am ready to 
prove all and more than I told thee." 

"What?" 

" I told thee that Samson but sought thy 
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daughter to bring her low, and to find occasion 
to harm our people." 

"And in what way hath he harmed us? 
Verily, it seemeth to me that we have injured 
him?" 

"And yet if thou wilt but come down to my 
palace, I will show thee proofs that I have told 
thee only the truth; and, furthermore, that I 
have only the interest of the noble Mera at 
heart." 

"By Dagon! if thou canst indeed satisfy 
me, Mera shall be divorced and given to thee 
within ten days. I swear it to thee by all my 
gods !" 

" Come, then." 

Jabin led the way, and the old man, sorely 
troubled, followed. They soon arrived at Jabin's 
house. The owner went directly to the room 
containing the bloody garments. The servant 
was called in who received the clothes from 
Korah. Then Jabin said, triumphantly : 

"Behold the proofs! Thou hast heard how 
many young men of Askelon were slain and 
stripped by one, who, the few that escaped 
slaughter say, was Samson. Thou hast heard 
how Samson gave a riddle to his thirty com- 
panions, promising them each a change of rai- 
ment if they should find the answer, and how 
it was found out, though I swear by all the gods 
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that I knew nothing of the manner of finding 
the riddle till I got it by scourging Hobarth for 
intruding on Mera^s privacy unbidden! Thou 
hast heard all this. Now let my servant tell 
how he received these. Speak, slave! Tell 
it all." 

The slave bowed low before them, and said, 
with many spreadings and wavings of his 
hands: 

**Let me find favor with my lords and I will 
tell it even as it was. At sunrise of the day 
after the feast, to which my lord and master 
went, and before he had returned from thence, 
there came a small Hebrew (may darkness be 
his confusion !) who appeared to be a servant, 
and who drove an ox-cart. He pounded on the 
door till I opened it; and when I would have 
thrown him, well beaten, into the street, he stood 
off and said : * Hold, thou dog of a Philistine, 
or I will stab thee. I have naught to do with 
thee, but I have a message of great importance 
for thy master !' He showed a knife as he 
spake, and though I feared him not, yet because 
he said he had a message for the master, I bade 
him speak. I told him the master was not at 
home. He said it mattered little, and I might 
deliver the message. Thereupon he brought, 
with much grunting and puffing, this great 
bundle of bloody clothes from his cart; and 
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having placed them in the hall, he said : * Tell 
thy master these words — Samson sendeth greet- 
ing to Jabin and these thirty changes of raiment 
as an appropriate gift to the young men that 
solved the riddle.' Then did the man go away 
in haste, leaving this bundle. I have spoken.'* 

Old Zebul looked at the slave and the 
bundle of clothes alternately as the narration 
proceeded. Wonder, consternation, anger, and 
disgust showed mingled in his countenance. 
The proof was complete. Jabin ordered the 
servant to retire ; then with his sword cut the 
ropes that bound the clothes, and scattered the 
bundle. 

**See!" he said. **Is not this Samson even 
as. I told thee? Now I shall prove my loyalty 
to thee. When the soldiers of the king came to 
seek Samson, I went to them first of all, and 
told them that Samson had slept at my house 
all that night, and they believed me, thinking 
the young men had fallen in with some malig- 
nant god. So they went away. But Samson 
'was not at my house. I told this to protect 
thee and thine from harm. For thou dost know 
that if those people had found that Samson did 
slay those young men of Askelon, would they 
not have blamed thee and brought vengeance 
upon thee? I tremble as I think of their 
anger." 
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" Jabin, I am convinced, and I will keep 
mine oath. Only, if Samson should ever re- 
turn ?» 

" Did he not swear that he would not? Be- 
hold, there is the porter of the gate ! Ask him. 
A Hebrew never breaketh an oath. Moreover 
I will take Mera away from danger quickly, and 
thee he will not harm." 

"On the tenth day from this, if Samson doth 
not return, I will give her to thee. Curses be on 
that bloody Hebrew !" 

"Ay, curse him !*' cried Jabin. "It shall be 
my business, henceforth, my lord, to stir up the 
king against him. I made Samson swear tq 
me that he would not harm his companions at 
the feast, or without doubt he would have at- 
tacked them in his unreasoning anger. I 
watched him night and day We all wore arms 
for fear that he would not remain quiet, and not 
for any desire to break through the proprieties. 
Curse him again ! Why should a Hebrew dog 
be placed above a Philistine ?" 

Zebul recognized this taunt as it escaped 
from Jabin's lips. He bowed with humility, as 
he answered : 

" I know it was wrong to set him ahead of 
thee, my lord Jabin. But thou dost know that 
Mera, and not I, chose him. I was at all times 
favorable to thy claims.'* 
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"But now, If she doth object?" 

"Then shall she be compelled to bend to 
my will. Is it not my right, under the law, to 
give her to whomsoever it pleaseth me? Also it 
is my right to divorce her from Samson, for that 
he hath not taken her from my house, but hath 
renounced her." 

Jabin bowed low before Zebul, and led the 
way from the room. 

Zebul was as good as his word. He went at 
once before the Council of Judges and stated the 
case to them. He readily obtained a decree of 
divorcement from them, which, when he should 
sign it, would fulfill all the requirements of law 
and custom. Then he went home, and ordered 
his daughter to come to his presence in the re- 
ception-room. 

Mera, who had spent half the hours since 
her husband left in weeping, presently came to 
him. She was very pale and worn, her beauti- 
ful eyes having lost their luster, and her hair 
having been allowed to wander, undressed, where 
it would. Zebul was moved at the sight, but 
did not waver in his purpose. 

"Sit, my daughter," he said kindly, seeing 
that she was very weak. " I have somewhat to 
say to thee." 

Mera sat down on a divan near him, and 
waited his words. 
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** It is time that thy pride should come to 
thine aid/* began Zebul. " It is not meet that 
the daughter of Zebul should wail forever over 
a dog that never deserved even her respect. 
Nay, be not amazed and angered ! I have at 
last found out this Hebrew's false nature. He 
did not marry thee because he loved thee ; he 
wished but to enjoy thy beauty and to inflict a 
shame upon his enemies. He wished to serve 
thee as he hath served other women who were 
fair to behold — to gain thee, and then, when tired 
of thee, to cast thee off as he would any vile 
thing. He wished to have occasion against the 
Philistines, and he would have slain the thirty 
young men, his companions, had not one who 
is thy true friend made him swear to withhold 
his hand. But he went down to Askelon, that 
same night that he cast thee off, and murdered 
thirty young men, stripped them of their clothes 
and left their bodies exposed to the dogs and 
vultures. Their clothes he brought to Jabin's 
house as a present to the young men who 
were to receive the changes of raiment. Then 
came he here with the blood of thy people on 
his hands, and publicly cast thee off and repu- 
diated thee. I have seen the bloody garments 
myself. Now what have we to do further with 
him? We owe our lives to the excellent Jabin, 
whose warnings I failed to heed before Samson 
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was made thy lord. He hath kept the knowl- 
edge of these things so discreetly that the Phi- 
listines know not of Samson's crimes, but sup- 
pose it was some demon that slew the young 
men. What reward is sufficient for such a 
man ?" 

Mera was weeping and did not answer. Her 
father's words wounded her heart sorely. Sam- 
son may have done all these crimes with which 
he was charged, but she loved him and could 
not at all persuade herself that he had intended 
to treat her as her father had spoken. If he 
had committed those murders, he had done them 
for vengeance or in self-defense. 

Zebul continued: 

"It is not right that Samson should retain 
thee under the circumstances. For it may be 
that when these matters come before the king 
he will bring vengeance upon all that belong 
to Samson ; yea, even upon Samson's wife. 
Therefore, have I procured a divorce for thee, 
that thou mayest not suffer for his sins and 
bring destruction upon thy family. See, here 
is the writing.'* 

But Mera wept harder than before, and 
would not look at the decree of divorce. 

"Come, what wouldst have me do?" de- 
manded Zebul, somewhat sternly. " Have I 
not been a kind father to thee? Have I not 
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even compromised my standing with the 
king by giving thee' the husband of thy 
choice? Nay, I shall now have to exert a 
father's right, and take thine interest in mine 
own hands.** 

Mera than came and knelt at his feet, say- 
ing brokenly : 

" My father, do as thou wilt, only give Sam- 
son one week to come before thee and vindi- 
cate himself." 

" Rise, daughter ! Thy request is granted. 
If, then, he do not come, I will sign this decree, 
and thou shalt be free of him. Then will I 
give thee to a better.'' 

Mera arose and stood with downcast eyes, 
while her wan face was ashen in its pallor. She 
faltered : 

" To whom ?" 

'* To thy true friend and suitor, Jabin.'* 

Mera gasped for breath, and reeled as if she 
would fall ; but with a great effort she recov- 
ered, and drew herself up to her full height. 

** Father," she said, ** I know that thou hast 
power to do this thing, and yet I pray that I 
may not be given to that false man. I detest 
him, and would rather die." 

" Mera, I have sworn it to Jabin. Wouldst 
have me break mine oath ?" 

Mera's face became rigid with suppressed 
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feeling. It was with intense earnestness that 
she spoke : 

"Sworn it? O father, thou hast lost thy 
daughter ! I will die ! No one shall prevent 
me ! How soon shall this be ?'' 

Zebul was visibly frightened. He could not 
know the passion that raged in his daughter's 
breast, but he could see the stern resolve that 
appeared in every lineament of her face. He 
must temporize. It would not do to press the 
almost crazed maiden too far. 

"Mera," he said, hoarsely, "I have done 
wrong by thee ; and yet thou didst do no better 
in the first place. I would break mine oath; 
but then the disappointed Jabin would surely 
compass our destruction in this matter of the 
young Philistines. Listen ! If Samson do not 
return within ten days and prove himself inno- 
cent, thou art to become Jabin's wife at once. 
But ask me anything and I will do it, I swear 
by all the gods, so it do not destroy mine 
oath?'' 

Mera was moved by her father's great dis- 
tress. What did it signify now whether she 
married again ? Samson had left her. Yet she 
would mourn for him as lost ; and, mayhap, if 
time were granted, chance would release her, 
and give her back to the one she loved. Or, if 
chance did not, she would violate her marriage 
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vows, held of little account among Philistines 
at most, and would go to Samson. Such were 
the wild thoughts that swept through her 
mind. 

**My father," she said, slowly, "thou canst 
do thy pleasure ; only grant this condition, and 
I will live. Marry me to him when you will ; 
but swear to me that he shall agree that he 
come not near me during the space of one year, 
and let the marriage be secret. I must mourn 
one full year for Samson. Otherwise, and if 
he violate his oath, I will slay myself, I swear 
by all the gods! I have spoken." 

Zebul was silent a moment, then said, with 
brightening face : 

**By Dagon ! Mera, thou hast well spoken. 
It shall be even as thou dost say. For I fear 
this terrible Samson even more that I do 
Jabin. He will not have cause then to take 
vengeance on us. For how shall he know of 
the marriage ? It is settled then. Now go, and 
forget him that hath left thee desolate. Mourn 
not too much ; for thou art young, and thy 
grief will end in thy love for a better man." 

Mera fled to her room, and gave way to the 
most frantic expressions of grief and anger. 
Zebul went down to Timnah and related all to 
Jabin, who, though he raved and swore at the 
condition imposed, was forced, in lieu of noth- 
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ing better, to accept. He hoped, however, to 
persuade Mera to withdraw the condition as 
soon as'' she should become in fact his wife. 
But he little knew her spirit. 

Samson did not appear at the palace to take 
his wife within the week. Jabin hired a man 
to go to Zebul, and say that Samson had told 
him that he had married the fair Philistine 
only to find a chance of injuring her people, 
and did not intend to marry her as a wife to hold 
as such for all time. And various other rumors 
of like eflfect did he cause tocome to Mera's ear. 

On the ninth day after the feast had ended, 
Mera, the wife of Samson, was divorced from 
him, and, in the presence of two witnesses, was 
given to Jabin. But she was his wife only in 
name ; for she did not even permit Jabin to kiss 
her hand, but sent him away to his own house. 
Then she retired to her room, resolved to mourn 
in secret her sad fate. 

Samson's friend had received Samson's wife. 



Chapter X. 

SAMSON SEEKING RECONCILIATION. 

SAMSON, after leaving ZebuPs house, went 
to his father's home. He was in a kind of 
dream, noting every small thing that moved 
about him, laughing excitedly, shouting now and 
then to frighten the birds, singing and clapping 
his hands, a very maniac. This mood possessed 
him till he reached the brook Surar, by whose 
side he cast himself down to rest. And as he 
rested, there 'appeared again that same vision, 
with its dripping sword and the stern, beautiful 
features. 

He became calm. ** It is the will of God,'* 
flashed through his mind; and he fell on his 
face in worship. Perhaps God had not been 
pleased with his marriage, and had brought it to 
an end. Perhaps this mistake of his would be 
the beginning of Israel's real liberty. But he 
reasoned, rightly, that it was not because he had 
chosen the Philistine maid, but because he had 
wholly forgotten, in his joy, his mission in life. 
For he now acknowledged to himself that he 
had thought indeed of resting in peace with his 

wife, leaving the majority of his people in a 
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state of bondage. His sin had not been in tak- 
ing the Philistine to wife, but in forgetting and 
giving over his appointed work. And his 
punishment, the loss of wife and happiness, was 
equal to his sin. 

Such were his thoughts as he lay with his 
face on the earth. An hour he lay thus, not 
daring in his humility to look up toward 
heaven. When he did raise his face, it was with 
a lighter spirit. His heart did not seem so 
heavy. The aspect of earth was not so gloomy. 
Indeed the sun-rays seemed brighter, the grass 
seemed greener, and all nature more cheery. 
Mother Nature has many a . soothing though 
silent way of touching bleeding hearts. 

Samson arose and went home. He was calm 
and rational now. He greeted his surprised 
parents as usual, and in a few words told them 
what had happened. His father made no com- 
ment, but wore an expression of countenance for 
days thereafter, which said plainer than words 
that he had expected such results. But his 
mother was all tears and sympathy, and sought 
in every way to lighten his load. She saw how 
weary he was; and, though he was eager for 
them to go to a place of safety lest a raid might 
be made after him from Timnah, she made 
him lie down to rest. He at once fell into a 
deep sleep, and did not awaken till night. 
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Manoah was more prudent, and made ready 
all things for instant flight, besides sending 
servants out as sentinels for miles on the road 
to the city. No alarm came. When Samson 
awoke, and said himself to be eager to meet his 
enemies, confidence returned. Other Hebrews 
from Timnah came in during the night and 
passed on to Zorah, the nearest stronghold. 
Next day a spy, who had been left in Timnah, 
came in and reported that the Askelonites had 
come up to Timnah indeed, but had suddenly 
turned and gone back without attempting to 
find Samson. 

Samson was not at all surprised at this in- 
telligence. He knew the cowardly nature of 
the Philistines would not let them come beyond 
the boundaries of Dan without having a large 
force of men. He remained at home two days ; 
then, becoming restless, he went up to Shiloh 
to talk with his friend Eli, son of the high 
priest. 

Samson and Eli were movers in the scheme 
which had been laid to free the Hebrews from 
their oppressors. They were diflferent in nature 
and abilities, but were one in purpose, — how to 
awaken their people from a lethargy of almost 
forty years, a lethargy into which sons had been 
plunged by fathers, and during which they, one 
and all, said it was better to eat their bread in 
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peace, though in servitude, than to endure the 
horrors of a hopeless war. There had been 
none talented enough or brave enough to lead 
an insurrection since the time of Abdon, the last 
judge. It was for the purpose of consulting 
Eli with regard to the best method of pursuing 
the work of deliverance, brought so prominently 
to the fore by recent events, that Samson went 
up to Shiloh. 

Eli and he, after the evening sacrifices had 
been oflFered, went out upon a hill beyond the 
limits . of the town of priests, and sat down. 
Here, beneath the starlight, they talked over 
the late stirring matters, and laid plans for the 
future. Eli gave ' his friend sympathy, and 
forebore to preach him a sermon upon his for- 
getfulness of his great mission, seeing that lie 
was now clearly sensible of his error. 

" It seemeth clear to me that our only hope 
of final liberty is in the young men," said Sam- 
son. " The elders and all the old men are for 
peace, except a few like my father." 

" Yea," assented Eli. ** The old men have 
become as babes ! Thou art the man to arouse 
the young by deeds of valor, and when thou 
hast shown that the Lord of hosts is with thee, 
they will be greatly encouraged. Then must 
these young men be organized; and from them 
an army must be made that will be able to 
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overcome the Philistines in battle. Samson, 
thou art the man to do this great work. It is 
not for me, the priest ; but when I shall have 
come to the office that my father now holds, 
thou shalt have the full support of the priest- 
hood. For I know it is the will of God that 
thou shalt judge Israel." 

These words contained in brief the plan 
that Samson afterward pursued. In order that 
Israel might be liberated, the people must be 
filled with a desire of liberty ; and if the older 
heads should refuse to act, the young men must 
be awakened. 

The moon, now waxing again, stood high in 
the heavens before the young men returned to 
the town and sought rest. Next day Samson 
returned to Zorah, and thence to his father's 
house, where he spent several days brooding- 
over his wrongs, his plans, and prospects. A 
full week passed. 

Love dies hard. Samson found his heart 
turning often toward the deserted wife at Tim- 
nah. He knew nothing of the events happen- 
ing there. Time took away his wrath, and left 
his stubborn pride and his doubts to struggle 
alone with his love. What foundations had his 
doubts? Never had he heard a breath of re- 
proach whispered against her. Perhaps she had 
good cause in her estimation to deceive him in 
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the matter of the secret of the riddle. Even 
Jabin had said she was threatened. O that he 
had listened to Jabin ! 

A mother's eyes are quick to see the 
troubles of her child. Samson's mother saw 
her son's evident distress, which seemed to in- 
crease rather than to diminish. She had always 
been the confidant of her idol, and was dis- 
tressed with him. He had not confided in her 
all his doubts and fears as they appeared to 
him ; he had told her only the facts as they 
had happened, leaving her to guess at his 
thoughts. She, therefore, resolved to have his 
thoughts and feelings confessed, and out of her 
more mature wisdom to advise him. Siamson 
was accustomed to go up to the roof of their 
dwelling at evening, and, there reclining be- 
neath an awning, to rest and enjoy the cool sea- 
breeze. Since his return home he had spent 
most of his time there in meditation. Here his 
mother sought him on the evening of the 'same 
day that Jabin received his wife. She found 
him weeping. ' 

Filled with great love and pity, she placed 
her arms about his head, and soothed him as 
tenderly as if he were yet a little child. Then 
with great tact she brought out all his story, 
the relation of all his doubts and mental strug- 
gles. It is astonishing how a fair mind may 
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with a few words remove a mountain of bitter 
thoughts or conclusions, which an excited brain 
has made out of the flimsiest fabrics. So 
his mother heard and commented. She had 
loved Mera, and took up her defense in such 
good earnest, explaining away suspicious cir- 
cumstances, making light of evil words, that 
Samson became astonished at his own rash, 
headlong fury. 

Under her comments, events seemed to take 
upon themselves an entirely difierent appear- 
ance. Mera's distress during the last few days, 
which he had attributed to his discovery of 
Hobarth's intimacy with her, now seemed to be 
her natural distress for her husband's safety. 
Hobarth had acted as the messenger from the 
young men to her, without doubt. Then she 
had drawn out his secret, as she had claimed, 
to save him. How did she know that he was a 
match for thirty armed men? She could not 
know; she only knew^ that great danger was 
near him. Then, too, she was young and inex- 
perienced, and did not know how strict a He- 
brew's wife should be. Her anger had doubt- 
less been great because he had thrown such se- 
vere accusations at her, or perhaps she feared 
his wrath, and had therefore ordered the door 
shut against him. 

In such manner did the good mother argue, 
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believing surely that Mera was a good woman, 
and that Samson's future happiness depended 
largely upon a reconciliation with her. And so 
reassuring were her words that Samson resolved 
to go back to Timnah the very next day, and 
try once more to come to an understanding with 
her. Alas, that he had not come to this de- 
termination two days sooner ! 

Custom demanded that he who should seek 
reconciliation with one, should take with him a 
gift. Samson, therefore, chose a beautiful, little, 
black kid, a pet that any lady would delight in, 
and betook himself with great eagerness, and 
also with much trepidation, to his wife's dwell- 
ing. He forgot all things except the object 
immediately in view. His mighty plans of de- 
liverance were allowed for the time to rest; he 
would attend to them in good time. He little 
dreamed of the blow that was awaiting him — a 
blow that would shatter his faith in man and 
woman forever^ 

.;At length he presented himself before the 
door of Zebul's palace. The warden of the 
gate fled at his approach, and told Zebtil. The 
old man was brave, but his face blanched at the 
news, and his limbs trembled so that they would 
hardly support his body. He went out upon the 
portico in front of his door, leaving the door 
open that he might retreat if need be. He saw 
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the magnificent form of his son-in-law, dressed 
elegantly, standing quietly before the gate. 

**Is it thou, Samson, my son?" he asked, 
with quavering accents. " Comest thou in 
peace?" 

** Yea, Zebul, my father, I come in peace. I 
come to visit my wife, and to talk with her." 

Zebul clasped his hands above his head in 
consternation as if he would appeal to the gods 
for aid. 

** Dagon preserve us!" he cried, affecting 
anger. ** Didst thou not leave her and repudiate 
her? We verily thought that thou hadst wholly 
thrown her oflF." 

**Yea, my father," answered Samson, with 
humility. ** I went away in anger at her, for 
that she had deceived me. But I came again 
and found the gate shut against me. Then I 
went up to my father^s house and did abide 
there. But now I am come again with a present 
in mine hands, and would see my wife." 

**But Jabin and thy friends — nay, my serv- 
ants, also — all said that thou didst go away as 
one who casteth oflf his wife. They say, more- 
over, that thou hast other wives whom thou 
didst serve likewise ; also that thou didst seek 
the marriage only to find an occasion to humble 
us, and to destroy the Philistines. Go to ! What 
hast thou to say to this accusation ?" 
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Samson''s eyes blazed with wrath. 

*'Who saith this?" he demanded. "Doth 
Jabin lie also ? I thought him my friend. By 
the God of Israel, whose name we may not take 
in vain, he hears me when I say that I have 
never had any other wife! I married your 
daughter because I loved her, and not for the 
purpose of finding occasion against thy people. 
Where is that Jabin ? I will have the truth from 
him.'' 

Zebul was greatly troubled. He saw that 
Samson was speaking the truth. How could he 
inform him of the second marriage of his 
daughter, and yet escape his stern displeasure. 
In his excitement he came down to the gate, 
and with many gestures, cried : 

" O, my son ! How shall I tell thee ? I swear 
by all the gods — yea, by the graves of my fathers — 
that I was told, and did verily believe, that thou 
hadst utterly repudiated her, and didst wholly 
despise her. And what have I done ? Now do 
I perceive that Jabin and his thirty companions 
have conspired against thee, and have lied most 
miserably about thee. Woe is me ! The curse 
of Dagon be upon all of theml Behold, thy 
friend Jabin hath thy wife." 

"What?'' 

Samson's face was terrible to see. The old 
man shrank from it as if he had been struck. 
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" Ivisten, I pray thee, but one moment !'' 
cried Zebul, hastily. ** When I found that thou 
hadst cast her off, as all the men said, then in 
my wrath I swore to Jabin that if he could 
prove thy design against the Philistines, I would 
give him thy wife. He showed to me that great 
bundle of spoils that thou didst take from the 
Askelonites, and I believed him. So I divorced 
thy wife from thee and gave her to him ; and, 
behold, it was done but yesterday. What can I 
do? Behold, I have yet another daughter, 
younger and fairer than Mera ; take her as thy 
wife^ and be content. What more can I do ?'* 

A death-like pallor had slowly overspread 
Samson's face as Zebul was speaking. He felt 
that the world was slipping beneath his feet. 
Was he alive and dreaming; or was he dead 
and now the inhabitant of another world? What 
was Zebul saying ? Were all his friends false ? 
Was his wife false, so false as to seek the arms 
of the traitor, Jabin ? Was Jabin false, he whom 
for five years he had made a bosom friend ? 
What remained ? Nothing. He passed his 
hand slowly over his face. The little kid in his 
arms struggled to free itself; he placed it on 
the ground and let it frisk away. Then he 
turned to Zebul, and with an even voice, 
strangely calm, but terribly intense, said: 

"Zebul, I believe thee, that thou art little to 
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blame in this matter; and it is well for thee/ 
Jabin and his friends have wronged me ; they 
and their friends shall suflFer for it. I saved 
Jabin once from the jaws of a hungry lion ; I 
rescued him again from the hands of robbers; I 
saved him from death more than once; and this 
is my return ! If he loved Mera, why didst thou 
not say so ? Her punishment shall be the death 
of her husband and the utter overthrow of his 
people. I swear not to rest till vengeance be 
mine!" 

Zebul was about to answer, when Samson 
turned away and walked swiftly back toward his 
father's home. The hero was too much distressed 
to think what he should do. That he should 
take vengeance in some manner he was resolved. 
He would call together his band of followers 
and make a descent upon Timnah. He would 
sweep that city from the face of the earth. For 
those thirty young men and Jabin were sons 
to men who owned almost the whole city, to- 
gether with the surrounding country for miles 
on either side. One plan came into shape in 
his mind. He would call together his friends. 

Zebul was terribly enraged. He now be- 
lieved he had been imposed upon by Jabin and 
the young men. He would have vengeance; 
but how? It would not do to break openly with 
him for the sake of the Hebrew. He might 
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incur the displeasure of all the powers. Mera, 
when she heard the story of her father^s inter- 
view — for he told her all — resolved anew that 
Jabin should never take her away as his wife. 
She hoped that Samson would, in his anger, slay 
the wily rascal. Then would there be a chance 
for reconciliation. She prayed that Fate w^)uld 
come to her aid. Fate came, but in a more ter- 
rible shape than she had wished, or dreamed. 



Chapter XI. 

SAMSON'S VENGEANCE. 

SAMSON went rapidly homeward. Haying 
arrived there, he related briefly what had 
taken place at Timnah ; but he said nothing of 
his plans. His mother, seeing the hard, set look 
on his face, knew that he meditated revenge; 
and she trembled to think what he might be 
about to do. But she asked him no questions. 

With Samson there was no time for idle 
tears ; he was past weeping. He sent out that 
same day a servant, who bore beneath his cloak 
a square piece of ivory, upon which was carved 
a sword. This was the sign by which all the 
followers of Samson knew that they were ordered 
to meet at a certain rendezvous in the woods 
near the brook Surar. The messenger sped 
away, and did not return that night. Then 
Samson went out upon the hills to be alone, that 
he might brood undisturbed over his wrongs. 
For the sight of man was hateful to him. 

Night came. The moon was almost round 
and full. It was a glorious night. The soft 
soughing of the wind, the buzz of insect- 
wings, the song of a solitary bird, and the 
176 
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harsher cries of night-hawks, mingled in a 
strange, lonely medley. Shortly after the sun 
set he girded on his thigh a long, heavy sword, 
and stalked forth across the fields. Darkness 
came rapidly, but was soon dissipated by the 
white light of the moon, whose rays brought all 
things out into distinct view. 

Samson was miserable, and burning for venge- 
ance. It would be strange indeed, he said to 
himself, if he did not bring destruction upon 
his enemies. The soft sough of the wind only 
seemed to make his heart harder, while it sent 
thrills of pain through his body. A roaring tem- 
pest would have suited his mood far better. 
Great thoughts had small place in him. Of 
what good would it be that he should liberate 
the people ? They would be as ungrateful as 
others had been. He would receive naught but 
scorn and betrayal. 

His way led him along the base of the foot- 
hills, going southeast until he reached the val- 
ley of the Surar. Here, turning due east, he 
ascended the brook, going by a path which led 
beneath great trees, through thickets where the 
moonlight struggled in vain to pierce through, 
and where his knowledge of the way was his 
sole guide. At length he came out of the wood, 
and stood before the face of a precipitous bluff, 
that arose sheer three hundred feet from the 
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bank of the stream. An open space, where the 
bhiflf trended sharply to the north, leaving the 
course of the creek, lay before him, with the 
light from the moon throwing wavering shad- 
ows of bushes across it. 

Samson halted here a moment, removed his 
head-dress, and allowed his hair to fall in braids 
down his back. The cool wind fanned his heated 
brow and cheeks. Not a soul was in sight. The 
howl of a wolf and the fierce snarl of a jackal 
came to his ears. Turning, he walked to the 
face of the precipitous hill, where a large thorn- 
bush grew. Going behind this, he found a pile 
of rocks heaped rudely against the face of the 
cliff. He soon removed these, and revealed an 
opening into the hill, large enough for a man to 
enter by stooping. Putting his hand into a niche 
at one side of the hole, he drew forth a large 
earthen lamp. Then going inside, that the breeze 
might not interfere with his operations, after a 
short time he succeeded in igniting the lamp-wick. 
Then he made his way slowly along a passage 
that led directly into the bowels of the hill. 

The passage grew higher and wider as he 
proceeded. The limestone showed at places 
that it had been hewn to enlarge the way ; but 
generally the rock was in the same condition 
that it had assumed after the last upheaval, that 
had thrown it above the general surface of the 
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earth. Twenty yards or more from the mouth 
of the entrance, the passage suddenly widened, 
and the roof ascended quite abruptly to a height 
that the dim rays of the lamp could barely reach. 
The rays were strong enough, however, to re- 
veal the fact that Samson was in a large cave, 
whose rough, broken walls ascended at some 
points to a height of fifty feet, being at least the 
same number of feet apart at their bases, while 
darkness hid the further end, if there was one. 
The floor of the cave had been rough and full 
of cracks and crevices ; but these had been arti- 
ficially filled with debris, or had been securely 
covered with flag-stones, so that the floor was 
passably level. The bowlders and large frag- 
ments that had no doubt once littered the floor, 
were placed regularly along the sides, and thus 
formed rude seats. Evidences of frequent oc- 
cupation were numerous. 

The cave was cool, affording a welcome re- 
treat from the warm atmosphere outside. Samsoji 
placed the lamp in a niche at one side, then sat 
down on a low, flat rock, and rested his face in 
his hands, with his elbows supported by his 
knees. It was an excellent place for meditation, 
though to a superstitious person it would have 
seemed uncanny ; for no sound came from the 
world beyond the portal. A vague whispering, 
caused, perhaps, by disturbing currents of air, or 
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the flapping of a bat's wing, filled the cavern. 
Samson paid no attention to the sounds about 
him. He had given himself up to hopeless 
dreaming. 

A tread as light as that of a fox came along 
the passage. Samson had been dreaming, per- 
haps, a quarter-hour, and was totally oblivious to 
the noise. Presently a form appeared at the 
mouth of the passage, and the dim light revealed 
the pale face of the Hebrew youth, Joseph. 

He came near, and dropping upon one knee 
before his friend, said softly: 

" Samson !" 

With a start, the hero raised his face, so full 
of woe, that Joseph uttered an exclamation of 
pity. Recognizing the youth, Samson extended 
his arms, and Joseph sprang into them. An 
embrace, as long and fervent as that of any lov- 
ers, was ended by Samson placing the boy with 
small effort at his side on the rock. Still re- 
taining his arm about the slender form of his 
young friend, he said with great sadness : 

"My only friend, canst thou forgive me? 
Thou wert indeed right, and I was wrong." 

** Say no more, my preserver,'' replied Joseph, 
his face now radiant with joy. ** I know how 
hard it was for thee to doubt thy wife and 
friends on the word of a mere stripling. O, I 
could not go far from thee on that night when 
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thou didst send me away ! I staid nearer thee 
than thou didst think ; for I feared they would 
attack thee." 

"Dost love me so much?" asked Samson, 
somewhat curiously. 

" Yea, and more, even to giving my life for 
thine, if need be ! Had those evil men attacked 
thee, they would have had to slay me also. But 
O, what great deeds thou hast done against those 
men of Askelon ! I have been in Timnah dis- 
guised, many times since then, and have heard 
how the fight happened. They say it was not 
Samson that did it, but some malevolent demon !" 

Samson allowed the shadow of a smile to 
appear in his countenance ; then, as if to prove 
the lad's faith, he asked: 

" And why didst thou go in disguise to 
Timnah ?" 

Joseph blushed, and looked down a mo- 
ment at his friend's sinewy hand held in his 
own two. Then he said frankly : 

" I went to find out what designs the Philis- 
tines might have against thee, that I might re- 
port them to thee." 

** Thou didst then love and serve me when 
I was cross and false to thee ? Ah, Joseph, thou 
dost not conceive how little faith I have in any 
man or woman. Would God that more were 
like thee ! Dost know the worst ?" 
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Joseph looked doubtfully in his friend's 
face. 

"The worst!" 

" Yea, thy words have come true in all their 
import. Not only hath my wife been untrue, 
but Jabin, my dear and disinterested friend, 
hath received her in marriage!" 

Joseph's dark eyes flashed dangerously. 

" I heard rumors of this at the city. I knew 
that Zebul had divorced Mera from thee ; but it 
was only a rumor proceeding froni one of ZebuPs 
servants, that Jabin had taken her to wife. 
I know that Jabin hath gone back and ' forth 
frequently between the city and ZebuPs palace. 
The dastard ! If thou sayest, I will go find him 
and stab him. Is he not a traitor ?" 

" Nay, good Joseph, stain not thy hands with 
the blood of men. Thou art a man of peace, a 
writer, and a scholar. Let not my woes make 
of thee a man of blood. Had it not been that 
I loved Jabin so well, he and many others 
would, ere this, be dead. But he shall live till 
I may hear from his own mouth the story of his 
treachery. I have called our band together to- 
night to counsel with them. I wish that thou, 
Joseph, wouldst speak in my place, and lay the 
whole matter before them. Thou art free with 
words. I am in no condition to tell mine own 
troubles to-night." 
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" That will I most gladly do, and I shall put 
thee in no false position. But I have a request to 
make of thee, my friend. It is but a little thing." 

**Ask what thou wilt." 

" It is that I may be permitted to continue 
with thee. Now, I know thou dost intend war 
against these uncircumcised. Let thy servant 
go with thee as armor-bearer." 

Samson smiled sadly. 

" Would it please thee so much to be with 
me ? How canst thou be my armor-bearer when 
I never have use for armor. No weapon hath 
ever touched me, nor ever can while God doth 
fight with me. Thou art but a boy. Yet do I 
know thy valiant soul, and I would fain have 
thee with me. What will thy parents say?" 

" I have talked with them, and they would 
wish nothing better. I can serve thee in many 
ways, and at the same time serve our country. 
Let me be with thee." 

** So shall it be, Joseph. Only remember that 
thou art not a chosen of God as I am, and that 
thou mayest receive wounds and die. Promise 
me that thou wilt not attempt to battle where I 
do, and that in all things thou wilt obey me.^* 

*' I do promise. Thou shalt not find me a 
burden to thee." 

** When I am gloomy, thy music shall cheer 
me. When I am in solitude, thy presence shall 
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be my company. Ah, Joseph! I shall prove 
thee V 

" And thou shalt not find me wanting." 

" Explain to these men that my first thought 
is for vengeance upon the Timnites, and how 
best to accomplish it. God, for some reason, hath 
not told me to attack them single-handed, but 
hath moved me to call together these men. 
Thou knowest that the thirty young men are the 
sons of the nobles, and the rich men of Timnah." 

Here their conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of two short, stout, young He- 
brews, obviously Danites, and brothers, who sa- 
luted Samson with a low bow, and took seats at 
the opposite side of the cave. Then the conver- 
sation was continued in a low tone, while other 
men came in by ones and twos and threes. In 
half an hour, at least fifty sturdy, resohite men 
had appeared, and had seated themselves in 
order along the opposite side of the cave from 
Samson and Joseph. Many of the men smiled 
at the affectionate attitude of the friends; but 
all knew and loved Joseph, and smiled approv- 
ingly when their leader showed preference to 
him. Joseph was the youngest among them by 
several years, but he had more than once shown 
as good metal as any. 

When it seemed that all had arrived who 
were expected, Samson spoke a word to Joseph, 
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and the young man, arising, advanced to the 
center of the rocky floor. Throwing back his 
light cloak with a free, graceful motion, he sa- 
luted with his hand, and said : 

" Friends and comrades, Samson hath bidden 
me speak in his stead, and I crave your atten- 
tion. Ye have heard how Samson was lately 
married to Mera, the beautiful daughter of 
Zebul, the Timnite ; how that he gave a mag- 
nificent feast, worthy of his name and station. 
Ye also knew Jabin, the son of Midian, who pro- 
fessed to be Samson's friend, whom our captain 
hath, as ye well know, saved more than once 
from death. Him did Samson appoint to be 
master of the feast, not knowing the false heart 
of the man. He chose to be companions for 
the bridegroom thirty young Philistines, sons 
of the best families. He did not choose one 
Hebrew, but my lord Samson, himself, chose 
me to be with him, honoring me thus above my 
merits. Now these thirty were chosen for an 
evil purpose, and were armed with swords, and 
I verily believe they would have fallen upon us 
had they not feared Samson. Be that as it 
may, Samson gave them a riddle, they having 
put forth each one before; and he promised 
them that if within the days of the feast they 
should solve it, he would give them each a 

change of raiment, but stipulated that if they 
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could not, they should give him each a change. 
These men could not themselves find out the 
solution, and went like sneaking foxes and 
jackals to Samson's wife, and, either by threats 
or by bribes, persuaded her to get them the 
secret. Samson trusted his wife wholly, and 
told her, and she betrayed him. Then did 
Samson find out that she was false to him, and 
moreover that she had deceived him in other 
matters. Jabin all this time pretended to be 
my lord's true friend, talking deceitfully and 
artfully. When, therefore, Samson knew the 
treachery of these people, and of the woman, 
he was sore enraged ; but as he had given his 
word not to harm the men, he went forth from 
the house to meditate what he should do. 
And, behold, when he was walking down 
toward Askelon, fifty young Philistines set upon 
him ; but he slew thirty of them, and took 
their garments for a fitting present to the 
young men who had acted treacherously 
with him. So he came back to talk with 
his wife, that if possible she might defend 
herself, and set herself right in his eyes ; 
but he was not allowed to enter her house 
by her orders. Then he went to his father's 
house, and staid some days. A second time 
did he go to give his wife chance to set herself 
right in his eyes, when he was told by Zebul 
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that Jabin and the young men had said — yea, 
had sworn — that Samson was of an evil char- 
acter, not of good repute, and that he had only 
sought a quarrel with the Philistines, and, more- 
over, they had sworn that he had wholly cast 
her off. And Zebul had then divorced her from 
Samson, and had given her to be the wife of 
the perfidious Jabin. Did ye ever hear of a 
graver insult to any man ? It is an insult to all 
our people, one that can be wiped out only in 
blood. Ye have now heard our grievance. Sam- 
son's will is for war ; he hath vowed that these 
young men and all their families shall suflfer. 
Now, are ye ready to follow Samson? Timnah 
must be destroyed.** 

Various exclamations of wrath had accompa- 
nied this recital, and at its conclusion shouts of 
assent and curses were mingled. For these 
men were the very flower of the patriots that 
Samson's boldness and zeal had drawn around 
him, and their hatred was deep toward their 
life-long enemies. 

Joseph sat down. Several men sprang to 
their feet. Samson indicated with a nod which 
one should speak. The one recognized, a small 
man, with sparkling black eyes and eagle-like 
features, stepped forward a pace, and with fierce 
gestures, said : 

" Who saith that Samson is not our captain, 
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and as such is to be obeyed ? We are ready to 
follow wherever he leadeth. But we are few in 
number, and Timnah is strong in men and de- 
fenses. My vote is for war, fierce and implaca- 
ble, till not a dog of a Philistine shall be found 
north of Askelon. Our forces have been scat- 
tered by peace since the last agreement be- 
tween us and the enemy. They can not be 
gathered together in less than two weeks. I 
advise delay till at least five hundred men can be 
gathered.'* 

Another, and still others, spoke, their words 
being to the same eSect. Then Samson arose 
and said briefly : ^ 

**As your words are, so let it be done. Let 
messengers be sent out, and the men called to 
meet here with weapons on the seventh day from 
this. Meantime shall I prepare all things, and 
perhaps I shall worry these dogs somewhat. 
But be ye all ready to come to me at any 
moment.*' 

A short silence followed. Then a shrewd, 
pleasant-faced young man arose. Several smiled 
as they saw him ; for he was a wag, and on the 
most solemn occasions he could make a joke. 

"If I may find favor with my lord Samson, 
and with you, all ye Hebrews,'' he said, " I would 
now speak a word. I have waited till all. have 
spoken their wisdom, fearing to compete with 
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you in speech. Mayhap my words will be of little 
weight with you since I am held to be a worth- 
less fellow, except at hunting; but nevertheless 
I have a plan. Those Philistine jackals, who are 
as sneaking as the jackal and as tricky as the 
fox, have broken the peace which my lord Sam- 
son had forced them to make with the Danites, 
by attacking him in the public highway. I am 
pleased that they fared no better than would 
foxes fighting a full-grown lion. They have 
tricked my lord, the captain, who went to them 
in peace. Why should we not use them like- 
wise ? Now I agree to the plan proposed be- 
cause the captain hath so ordered it. But he 
hath said that in the meantime he would trouble 
these men. This is my plan: I^et Samson 
send a sufficient number of men out to warn 
our band, keeping all the others here. Let those 
that remain, and my lord, place themselves under 
my guidance, and let us catch a great number 
of jackals, to which, having tied torches with 
fire, we will loose them in the fields-of the Tim- 
nites now ripe and being harvested. Ye can 
imagine the rest. Are not the Philistines as 
sneaking as the jackal? We will let the jackals 
play with them, having seen that they played 
the jackal with our captain. Moreover, it is the 
greatest of insults to call them jackals, since the 
Hebrews have always likened them to such 
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animals and to dogs. This can be done while 
our men are gathering." 

Much laughter and applause greeted this ex- 
traordinary proposition. Samson was even 
forced to smile. Various suggestions, some 
complimentary, some not so, were made by the 
men to the proposer of the idea. Samson, who 
supposed that the young man was joking, re- 
solved to approve the plan simply to punish 
him. To the surprise of all, he arose and named 
those who should act as messengers, and those 
who should stay. He said in conclusion : 

"And if friend Esau*' — the name given to 
the hunter — ** shall fail us, he shall be compelled 
to go into the Philistine fields himself and set 
fire thereto." 

Seeing that he was really appointed to carry 
out the plan, Esau went to work with a right 
good will, and laid the details before the men. 
They were ordered to meet on the morrow for 
an all-day hunt under his guidance, and at mid- 
night of the following night all would be ready, 
and they would proceed to the fields. Samson 
quietly seconded these orders and the men 
separated. 

War had desolated a tract of land a dozen 
miles wide along the southwestern border of 
Dan and across the middle part of the land al- 
lotted to Judah. This belt contained rugged 
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foot-hills of the mountain-chain which, like a 
huge back-bone, runs from north to south through 
Palestine, with a branch that goes out westward 
and northward almost to the Great Sea. The 
Philistines had taken possession of the fertile 
valleys extending into these mountains, driving 
the Hebrews to the highlands. This strip of 
country was a sort of neutral ground, and was 
almost wholly uninhabited. Rich vineyards had 
been allowed to run wild. Thickets of brush 
and brambles had covered the verdant hills. 

In these brush-lands and deserted places 
wild beasts, coming down from the wooded 
mountains, found lairs and feeding-places. Lions 
were occasionally met with. Bears also came 
there in harvest and fall, to feast on fruit and 
berries. But most numerous were the foxes and 
jackals, and wolves were easily found. The 
jackals being of little value, were seldom hunted, 
and, as a natural consequence, had become 
numerous and could be easily captured. Esau 
knew how far he could carry out his plan when 
he proposed it. 

The hunters were promptly on hand next 
day at the cave. Each one was armed with a 
javelin* in case a dangerous animal should fall 
in their way ; each carried also a spade-like in- 
strument for digging, a small net at the end of 
a pole, and a horn. Esau carried a larger horn 
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with which to call his men. Samson came, but 
more as a spectator than a hunter. 

Esau led his men at once to the work. There 
were at least forty of them. It was not neces- 
sary to go far to begin operations. The general 
direction of the hunt was toward the southeast, 
traversing the deserted belt of land before de- 
scribed. A part of the force was detailed to 
carry the captured animals, bound with cords to 
prevent escape, back to the cave, where they were 
deposited under guard of a man. 

With his men scattered out in an irregular 
line, extending over about half a mile, Esau led 
the way to the hills and coverts where the sly 
animals were accustomed to stay. Presently 
shouts in various directions indicated that jackals 
were seen ; and sometimes there went up a series 
of yells, which told of a captive on hand. Then 
the carriers would hasten to the one who called, 
and relieve him of his burden. The chase grew 
exciting, the hunters vying with each other to 
capture the greater number. From beneath 
rocks and stone walls, from lairs in the bushes, 
and from holes in the hills, the snarling animals 
were dragged. Here a jackal would be discov- 
ered beneath a stone-pile, with two openings by 
which to escape; a net would be spread over 
one entrance, and a stout pole thrust into the 
other; and in an instant it would be entrapped. 
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There one wq^iild be discovered, lurking in a 
dense thicket; at the sound of a horn, several 
hunters would surround the covert, and as the 
frightened beast sought to escape, the encircling 
net would fall over his head. Again one would 
be seen entering a hole in the earth; ready 
spades would be set at work, and, if his home 
were not too deep, he would soon be dragged 
forth. 

At noon the hunters rested and compared 
notes by the side of the Surar. All were tired, 
but were delighted with the success of their 
morning's sport. They were surprised at the 
great number of animals captured. Besides the 
jackals, several other animals had been seen. 
Two men had met and killed a young bear. A 
lion had been roused, but had escaped. Several 
jackals were speared for sport, and wolves had 
been seen. No one had been injured, though 
some were much spent with heat. 

After some hours' rest, Esau ordered his men 
to work, and the hunt was continued. An hour 
before sundown his horn called them together. 
They were several miles from their rendezvous, 
but as the cool of evening was come, they set 
out to return, in high spirits. A great number 
of animals had been taken, and the best sport 
would come at midnight. Having arrived at the 
cave, they rested till the hour set for action. 

17 
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Midnight came. Then a long line of men, 
each dragging two jackals, left the cave, and, 
separating after a while into parties, proceeded 
to the various grain-fields surrounding Timnah, 
Guards fled in afiright at the strange sight. 
Having arrived at the middle part of a field, 
the men tied wisps of straw to the tails of the 
jackals, set the straw on fire, and loosed the an- 
imals. The terror-stricken beasts dashed hither 
and thither among the shocks of corn, or ran 
into the standing grain, spreading fire every- 
where. Thus was it done to every field on the 
north, east, and west sides of the city. Flames 
were soon leaping up in hundreds of places. 
And as if in aid of the scheme, a wind arose and 
drove the fire southward. It not only swept 
over the dry fields of grain, but leaped with 
vengeful roar into the olive-groves and vineyards. 
The booths and houses erected for laborers in 
the fields were burned, and the frightened in- 
mates fled to the city for refuge. The devour- 
ing element parted, and swept around Timnah, 
one sea of flames racing off to the right, toward 
Askelon, and another to the left, to die finally 
among the hills, where green verdure alone 
grew. It was only by the greatest exertion of 
owners and their servants that palaces, like 
Zebul's, situated outside of the city walls, were 
saved from the general destruction. 
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Samson and his friends, after having set the 
fire under good headway, went back to the cave, 
climbed the high hill above it, and watched the 
progress of the fire with satisfaction. But most 
of the men were tired, and presently they went 
into the cave, and sought rest. Only Samson, 
wrapped in a cloak, and Joseph, sitting by his 
side, under the same cover, sat and watched the 
flames till they disappeared in the distance. 

The morning was almost breaking when 
Samson, who had been lost in meditation for 
hours, was aroused by a movement at his side. 
He had forgotten Joseph, and the tired youth 
had fallen asleep as he sat. 

**It was a sight worth seeing," began Joseph, 
looking ashamed. 

" But thou hast enjoyed it in thy sleep," said 
Samson, smiling. " But I do not blame thee, my 
son. Thou wert tired." 

"But thou wert tired also." 

**Yea, but I could not rest. Yonder is a part 
of my revenge. I wonder what those uncircum- 
cised dogs are doing now in the city." 

"They are all out of the city, methinks, view- 
ing the ruins of their crops. Let me go into the 
city and learn what they mean to do." 

"That would be dangerous." 

"They can not know me; I have a disguise 
that none can penetrate." 
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**I would like to know what they will do. 
But thou art too tired." 

**Nay; I have slept and rested an hour. Bid 
me go.'' 

Samson consented, after some further objec- 
tions, and Joseph went away to put on his dis- 
guise. He was a discreet youth. Samson had 
not sufficient faith in any other man, or he 
would not have sent him. 

A few moments later, one who seemed to 
be an old Philistine was hurrying across the 
scorched and blackened fields toward Timnah. 



Chapter XII. 

FIRE AND SLAUGHTER. 

GREAT indeed was the wondering indigna- 
tion of the citizens of Timnah, as, hun- 
dreds in number, they came out across the 
scorched and smoking fields. Fields which con- 
tained the wealth and sustenance of the city 
one day ago, were now bare of everything but 
debris and ashes. 

"Who hath done this?" The question was 
heard on every side. For a time there was no 
answer, then a trembling slave was found who 
related that he had seen several Hebrews come 
into the field where he was sleeping, bearing^ 
animals in their arms, which they set on fire, 
and loosed among the shocks of grain. Still 
another man told how he had seen a like thing 
done. Presently a stranger announced that he 
had talked with a young Hebrew, who had told 
him that Samson, the Hebrew giant, had done 
the deed because Zebul, his father-in-law, had 
taken away his wife, and had given her to Jabin, 
the son of Midian. The old man, who was 
none other than Joseph, then slipped away to 

the city, and was seen no more. But his words 
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had taken effect; the people left the fields, and 
entered the city also. 

The report spread among the people rapidly. 
They gathered in excited knots at corners of 
the streets. What should be done about it? 
Who was to blame? Some blamed Samson 
wholly ; others thought that he would not have 
done the deed had not Zebul served him a 
mean trick; others said that Jabin was to 
blame. The goverifor, who was Jabin's impla- 
cable enemy now saw his chance to ruin forever 
a dangerous rival. He sent out a crier to call a 
meeting before the governor's palace, where he 
would speak to the people. There was a rush 
of feet from all parts of the city to the market- 
place which lay in front of the palace. Soon an 
immense crowd was gathered there, filling the 
market-place to overflowing. 

The governor, in his robes of state, then 
mounted a rude, altar-like stage just outside his 
palace-gate, while several armed guards stood 
around him. Beckoning with his hand, he 
made the following oration : 

** Men of Timnah, I have called you to- 
gether to consider a very important matter. 
Last night our fields and other possessions fell 
prey to the ravages of fire. Your living 
hath been totally consumed ; and you, your 
wives and children will starve this year. Doth 
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not this wrong call for vengeance? Are ye 
men to sit idly by, and see this wrong go 
unavenged ?*' 

A roar of dissent answered this impassioned 
appeal. 

" Listen, then !" cried the governor, seeing 
that the mob was with him in sentiment. 
** Who hath done this, and why? We are told 
that Samson, the Hebrew, hath made that fire 
which swept our plains. Why did he do it? 
We have had a treaty with this same Samson 
for two years or more, and have remained un- 
molested. It was I who made the treaty under 
which we have dwelt in peace. Samson hath 
kept faith with us. Upon whom lieth the 
blame? Ye have heard how Samson did marry 
ZebuPs daughter, how Zebul afterward took her 
from him, and gave her to that upstart Jabin, 
the son of Midian." 

Here a roar of mingled oaths, curses, and 
opprobrious epithets arose, some of the people 
having taken offense at the epithet applied to 
Jabin, while a far greater number cursed him. 
As soon as silence was restored, the orator 
went on : 

** Do I not speak the truth? Who dareth to 
deny what I say? Have we not heard all this, 
even this morning ! Even now is that Jabin at 
the house of Zebul with Samson's perfidious 
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wife. Where doth the blame He? If ZebjLil 
and Jabin had not angered Samson, do ye think 
he would have burned our fields ? Never ! The 
oath of a Hebrew is never broken without 
provocation. Zebul and Jabin have caused your 
sustenance to be burned. Ought they not to 
be punished? Death is none too good for 
them.'' 

Again that mighty roar of voices went up, 
and shouts of *^ Burn them ! Hang them ! 
Death to the houses of Zebul and Jabin !" At 
once a fierce conflict arose. The friends of the 
doomed men were soon put to flight, and, led 
by the governor in person, the excited and mad- 
dened mob swept out of the city toward the 
house of Zebul. One detachment was sent to 
burn and despoil the palace of Jabin in the 
city; but the governor himself was determined 
to see Jabin die, and led the greater body of 
people against the house where he supposed his 
enemy was. 

A mob is the most terrible thing to face in 
the world. A heathen mob, intent on slaying, 
is twice terrible ; for no humanizing influences 
have ever tempered the beast in it. Reason has 
no place ; only superior force can control it. Jabin 
realized what was about to happen when he saw 
the governor's herald going about proclaiming a 
meeting of the people. He was greatly dis- 
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turbed ; but, being brave as against common 
men, he did not hesitate to act on the defensive. 
All his jewels, money, and valuables were 
packed up and placed upon the backs of slaves. 
He dispatched a runner to Askelon, with a call 
for aid to the king. Then he locked up his 
house, and hurried with his slaves to ZebuPs 
house to warn the people there to fly, or to die. 

Joseph, also, had been an interested spec- 
tator of the governor's actions. When the mob 
started out of the city, he thought it was high 
time to acquaint Samson with the proceedings. 
He therefore went away towards the spot where 
he had left the hero. He went slowly, turning 
now and then to look back at the point where 
ZebuPs house was situated. He found Samson 
pacing back and forth at the crossing of the 
Surar, and in a few words told him all. 

" Now, will I be yet the more avenged !" 
cried Samson, with flashing eyes. "Burn them, 
will they? Go thou, Joseph, and lead the men 
with us, armed with swords and torches, straight 
across the fields to the northwest side of the 
city. Make an entrance, and fire the houses. 
Then, if pressed, retreat to the cave again. The 
people will all be out at the fire. Dost under- 
stand? Art able?'' 

** I am," answered Joseph, proudly. " It 
shall be done. But thou?" 
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" I am in God's hand !'' cried Samson, turn- 
ing, and running toward Timnah with great 
speed. 

" And now will great deeds be done !" said 
Joseph, turning to execute his command. 

Meanwhile the mob, increasing in numbers, 
flowed out toward ZebuPs palace, bent on de- 
struction and pillage. Jabin and his servants 
arrived a few minutes before it came in sight, 
and startled Zebul by bursting into his palace 
crying for him to save himself. Zebul was so 
astounded that he seemed incapable of action. 
Several precious moments were thus lost. Then 
he hurried about, gathering up his valuables, 
while Jabin stood fuming and cursing because 
of his slowness. An unexpected obstacle pre- 
sented itself in Mera sending word that she 
would not leave the house. The shouts of the 
mob could already be heard, when Jabin, with 
drawn sword, ordered Zebul to collect his serv- 
ants with arms for battle, as it was now too late 
to think of escape. The order was obeyed. 
The doors were barred, the windows were closed 
and locked, loop-holes were opened at various 
points, and every available arm was brought out. 

Jabin had some hopes that he would be able 
to hold the house till aid should come ; but he 
was desperate and prepared to sell his life 
dearly, if he should fail. Barely had the 
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windows and doors been barred when the mob 
surged up before the house, and prepared for 
assaulting it. Zebul, hoping to placate the peo- 
ple, went up to the roof of his house, and raised 
his voice with a great wail. But the governor 
asked him one question only, in the momentary 
silence after Zebul ceased praying for time to 
convince them he was innocent : " Was Jabin, 
the son of Midian, there?" Zebul answered 
that he was. This was the signal for a volley of 
stones from the maddened crowd, which smote 
Zebul so sorely that he fell and was carried 
back out of harm's way by his servants. It did 
not kill him, but it roused all the tiger of his 
nature. He had been a warrior in his day, and 
was handy with the bow. Full of ire, he seized 
a long neglected bow, which had hung on the 
walls of his chamber for years, and again as- 
cended to the house-top, whence from a secure 
position he shot arrows with deadly eflfect upon 
the enemy. 

And now the battle, the assault and resist- 
ance, was waged fiercely. The mob, directed by 
the governor with some order, tore down out- 
buildings, and, with the timbers thus obtained, 
strove to batter in the doors of the palace. 
Jabin and his men from within plied them with 
arrows and darts, while Zebul and some of his 
servants shot from the roof. Many of the mob 
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were armed with bows also, and their arrows 
wounded some of the defenders. Jabin, seeing 
that the doors would eventually give way, rushed 
up to the roof and bade Zebul get all his chil- 
dren up there as quickly as possible. Zebul 
saw the necessity, and obeyed. Jabin took the 
old man's place on the roof, and obtained a good 
view of the assailants. His quiver was yet full 
of darts ; he had saved them for vengeance. 
He looked eagerly for the governor. That 
worthy had thus far kept himself well covered, 
knowing that his enemy would single him out. 
Moreover he was dressed in his battle armor. 
Jabin saw him at last; but he was hidden 
partly beneath the trees of the garden, where a 
portion of the mob was engaged in tearing 
down a fountain wall to get stones for batter- 
ing the doors. Jabin saw, also, a sight that 
made him gnash his teeth with rage. Those 
young men, whom he had hired to help him, 
those thirty, were among the loudest leaders of 
the mob. 

" I will not shoot any other man ; but they 
and the governor shall die!'' he hissed, and 
made ready his bow. 

He fitted an arrow and drew the bow-string 
to his ear. The string twanged and the arrow 
whizzed on its flight. **The son of Melchar!" 
cried Jabin, exultingly. "Now thou hast it. 
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dog !" The son of Melchar had the arrow, in- 
deed, through his chest ; and at Jabin^s exultant 
shout, he turned his fading eyes to the roof and 
saw his slayer. Again Jabin fitted an arrow to 
his bow, and again ,the string twanged. **Ah, 
Hobarth, now indeed hast thou thy reward !'* 
was Jabin's exultant shout, as the arrow smote 
through the neck of the young traitor. So did 
he cry out at every successful shot ; and he 
missed none. 

Presently he perceived that the governor 
and his part of the mob had procured a huge 
beam from some part of the out-buildings at 
the rear of the garden, a beam so large that full 
twenty men were required to carry it. He saw 
the governor rallying a large force of the better 
armed men of the mob to make a furious as- 
sault upon the rear palace door. He knew that 
this assault would surely break in the door. He 
knew that the final struggle was coming. But 
before going down to meet it, he would wait 
and endeavor to drive an arrow through his 
chief enemy. Being himself armed with a 
heavy brazen breast-plate and half-armor, he 
boldly stood out in view. The mob, now formed, 
headed by the men with the heavy beam, and 
by the governor with drawn sword, rapidly ap- 
proached, coming at a run to attain momentum. 

Jabin bent his bow till it seemed to groan. 
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He placed in this effort all the hatred that 
stirred his heart, and all his desire for revenge. 
He loosed the heavy shaft. It flew straight to the 
mark, splintered to a hundred pieces on the 
brazen armor that covered the governor's heart, 
and caused the man himself to reel' like one 
drunken. With a bitter curse, Jabin drew his 
last arrow and fixed it to the string. Again he 
drew the bow till it cracked, and the barbed 
arrow whizzed through the air. This time it 
was aimed at the governor's unprotected face ; 
but it struck his helmet, and, glancing, pierced 
one of the beam-carriers through the body, stop- 
ping for a moment the mad rush toward the 
palace door. 

Jabin then threw down the useless bow, 
drew his sword and sprang down the stairs to 
meet the assault at the door. He met Zebul 
with Mera at the foot of the stairs, just ready to 
ascend. 

" See, my wife !" he cried, ** I am here to 
defend thee. Wilt thou not relent and bid me 
fight with hope?" 

** It is thy treachery that hath brought death 
to our doors," she answered, coldly. *' Now see 
to it that thou avert the doom. As for me, I 
am ready to die." 

There was no more time for further words. 
A thunderous crash told that the beam was doing 
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its work at the door. Jabin shouted for the 
servants to rally about him, and flew to the 
threatened spot. As he arrived, the blow from 
the battering-ram was repeated, and the great 
door flew inward from its fastenings. The next 
moment came the governor, followed by the 
mob with shouts of triumph,' through the breach. 
The two enemies rushed together with curses 
on their lips, and murder in their hearts. 

The battle that ensued for a few minutes be- 
tween the two was appalling from the in- 
tense fury with which it was waged. The gov- 
ernor was, a large, powerful man, and struck 
hard blows ; but Jabin was more active, and 
was, besides, an expert swordsman. Their cir- 
cling swords clashed and struck fire. Jabin 
parried and thrust; his opponent struck pon- 
derous blows, which he avoided as much by 
movement of his body as by parrying. At 
length the governor grew tired, and as his 
breath was going, he drew back to gather him- 
self for a final blow that should bear down his 
adversary's guard, and cleave him to the 
shoulders. But Jabin leaped forward with the 
quickness of light, and thrust his sword through 
the governor's neck. He was victor. The mob 
raised a howl as they saw their leader fall. 
Jabin stepped back, and, with the servants, 
waited attack in the hall, where space would 
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not permit numbers to overwhelm him. The 
dying governor gave one last order as he was 
dragged back from the hall. **Burn them!'* 
Immediately the cry went up, "Burn them! 
Burn them !" 

The mob went wild over the death of their 
leader. One party dragged the beam to another 
door, and battered it in, thus taking Jabin and 
his friends in the rear. Then the mob swept 
into the hall, and filled the lower rooms of the 
house. Jabin fought desperately, and the serv- 
ants acquitted themselves well. But numbers 
overwhelmed them, and only half a dozen 
escaped to the roof. Jabin retreated last, 
mounting the stairs backward slowly and slay- 
ing all who came within reach of his flashing 
sword. Never did man prove himself more 
heroic than did the false-hearted Philistine. A 
dozen men fell before the keen, cruel point of 
his weapon ; and the rest, afiFrighted at the sure 
death leaping from it, and influenced by hopes 
of plunder, ceased striving to go up to the roof, 
and turned their attention to pillage. 

There was a moment's cessation in the battle. 
Then smoke began to ascend to the nostrils of 
the defenders, and they knew fire had been ap- 
plied. A fearful death stared them in the face. 
Zebul and the servants raised a cry of despair ; 
but Mera and her sisters stood together in a 
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place where darts could not reach them, and 
were silent. Jabin left the stairs, closed the 
door of the passage to it, and went to the battle- 
ments of the roof with a broken javelin to see 
if he might not inflict yet one more death upon 
his enemies. Having at last had the pleasure 
of wounding a man who was carrying away his 
arms full of plunder, he turned and presented 
himself before Mera, all bloody as he was, and 
bent his knee. 

**Now, my mistress," he said, "have I won 
aught from thee?'* 

"I admire thy valor, but I despise thee,'* 
she replied, turning away and directing her gaze 
toward the north. 

Jabin sprang to his feet, white with rage, 
and laying his hand roughly on her arm, cried: 

** Lookest for Samson, thy Hebrew lover, 
dost thou ? Ha ! ha ! Where is he now that 
death hath come? In the arms of some other 
woman, methinks." 

Mera turned fiercely upon him, displaying a 
murderous-looking dagger. 

** Unhand me!'* she cried. "Thou art the 

wretch who has brought all this upon us by thy 

villainous betrayal of Samson, whose slave thou 

art not worthy to be. Thou art no husband of 

mine, and I will die before thou shalt touch me 

with thy lips !" 

18 
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"Ah, call him! call him! He is a god 
without doubt!'* Jabin almost shrieked, so be- 
side himself with fury was he at her taunts. 

Zebul ceased his lamentations as he heard his 
daughter's furious words and saw her flaming 
eyes. He then remembered Samson's words, 
and knowing that Jabin was indeed the author 
of all his troubles, he next thought of revenge. 
He called his few servants about him and said : 

"Mayhap, if we cast this Jabin over the bat- 
tlements to his enemies, they will let us live. 
At him, and throw him over!" 

The servants obeyed, and Zebul himself led 
the attack. Jabin was not aware of their inten- 
tions till they were almost upon him. Then he 
turned and fled to one corner of the roof, resolved 
to sell his life dearly. Zebul paid the penalty of 
his rashness by receiving a thrust that laid him 
groaning on the roof The servants halted, ter- 
ror-stricken at the deadly work of Jabin's sword. 
Seeing their hesitation and that they were un- 
armed, Jabin leaped upon them, cut one down, 
and chased the others down the stairs into the 
burning hell below. He remained sole defender 
of the roof. 

Mera, who had seen her father fall, rushed to 
his side, and with her two sisters and a maid, 
knelt by him, sobbing, and beating her breast. 
As Jabin turned and saw this action of the one 
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he loved, he rested on his sword and allowed 
them to weep in peace. 

And now longingly he gazed down the road 
toward Timnah. Would his friends not rally 
and save him ? Would help never come ? The 
flames had by this time driven the riiob out of the 
house ; but they stood around it, shouting curses 
and raillery at Jabin, who looked calmly down at 
them. They did not wish to slay him; they 
were willing that he should suffer a more terrible 
death from the element that was now slowly 
lapping its fearful tongues about the doomed 
palace. The floor of the second story in the 
house gave way, and the flames rushed up to the 
underside of the roof. Jabin could feel the roof 
growing hot, and knew that in a few moments 
it would fall. 

Mera soon gave over fruitless weeping for her 
dead father, and stationed herself again at the 
north side of the palace, straining her eyes toward 
a black speck on a distant hill which seemed 
rapidly approaching. Her hands were clasped 
as in prayer ; her beautiful pale face was intense 
with longing and expectancy. She seemed im- 
mortal. Jabin felt a strange awe come over 
him as he watched her. He started as he saw 
her stretch forth her hands and utter a glad cry. 
He looked and saw a man coming swiftly up 
the road leading down toward the brook Surar. 
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Presently the man left the road and came 
straight toward the burning palace, leaping over 
stone walls, springing with the ease of a panther 
over gullies and ditches, and stopping not at any 
obstacle. Jabin's face became pallid ; he leaned 
against the battlements and muttered: "Samson I 
He comes! The avenger! No\yt will the Phi- 
listines fall like the autumn leaves. Let him 
come ; he shall never strike me." 

Even as he spoke, Samson drew near, and 
Jabin could see that in his swift coming the hero's 
long hair had fallen down over his back and 
was floating like a cloud behind him. Samson 
held a bare, gleaming sword in his right hand, 
and in his left a sort of mace or short bludgeon. 
The people were so intent on watching the 
flames and jeering at the doomed enemies on 
the roof that they did not see him, till, with a 
roar more like that of a wounded lion than of a 
man, he leaped among the outermost and swung 
his huge sword on high, which, descending, 
severed one man's head from his body, and 
cleaved another man's body from shoulder to 
hip. Again and again did the deadly, flashing 
weapon circle in air and cut through the flesh 
and bone of men, while Samson, now under the 
influence of the Almighty Spirit, did not halt, 
but walked toward the palace gate as does the 
reaper through falling grain. 
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For a short time the people knew not what 
was happening, bul supposed a fight over spoils 
was in progress, and all pressed forward to see. 
But some one raised the terror-inspiring cry : 
**Fly! It is the god Samson ! Samson! Samson P' 

Samson had pressed so near the gate, how- 
ever, with his death-dealing sweeps that they 
could not all escape by the road, but tumbled 
pell-mell into the palace yard. And now Jabin 
began with the bravery of despair to taunt the 
fleeing mob. His bitter words even reached the 
ear of Samson as he strode through the dead 
bodies that almost barricaded the gate. He 
heard another cry, a woman's voice, that caused 
him, even under his divine fury, to look upward. 
It was the voice of Mera; and, even as he 
looked, he saw Jabin rush upon her with drawn 
sword. He saw her raise a dagger as if with 
that feeble weapon she would avert the stroke 
of death. He saw Jabin strike, and the cruel 
sword enter the loved breast, but Jabin's mo- 
mentum was such that he stumbled as he struck, 
and the dagger in Mera's hand pierced his 
neck. All this was done in a second's time. In 
the next instant, as Jabin drew back and plucked 
the dagger from his throat, turning as he did 
so, Samson raised the mace with his left hand 
and hurled it like a thunder-bolt at the mur- 
derer's head. Jabin saw the arm rise to hurl 
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it — the next instant his black soul was with the 
Shades. The mace had carried away a part of 
his head. A moment later there was a thun- 
drous crash as the roof of the palace and a part 
of the walls fell, carrying down into the fiery 
bed below the living and the dead who were 
upon it. 

Samson had halted for the instant from his 
work of destruction to take part in this last 
tragedy on the palace roof. Now he gazed a 
moment into the seething flames, where all that 
was mortal of his dead love lay ; then, with a 
loud cry of anguish, he raised his hands to 
heaven, holding the dripping sword, and cried : 
**Lord God of Israel, now give me vengeance!" 

Meanwhile a part of the mob which pos- 
sessed arms had drawn together, and was re- 
solved to try the effect of darts and javelins 
upon their foe. These gathered in the garden 
fully one hundred strong. As Samson came 
around the burning pile, they discharged a flight 
of darts at him, but the darts either fell short 
or wide of their mark. Samson laughed aloud 
in derision, and charged down upon them. 
Darts, javelins, and rocks were rained upon him 
as he rushed amongst them, but without effect. 
A higher power than man's warded them so that 
he was not harmed. 

And now again the terrible sword did its 
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work. He struck not at any part of man, but 
at the man. He smote them hip and thigh. 
Seeing that they could do nothing, the Philistines 
broke and fled. But it mattered not how fast 
they fled, the avenger was upon them, cutting 
them down right and left. 

The flight and pursuit rolled down toward 
the city gates. The fugitives did not attempt 
to fight, believing that they were pursued by a 
very god, against whom it would be madness to 
stand. At the gate a huge crowd was pressing 
to get into the city, while the soldiers of the 
dead governor were striving to get out to go to 
their lord^s rescue. Here was great slaughter 
made. The people scattered on either side 
when they found that Samson was hewing his 
way into their midst. The soldiers, two dozen 
or more of them, then burst through and came 
face to face with him. 

The soldiers were armed with swords and 
shields; their heads were protected with bronze 
helmets, and their breasts with -brazen plates 
and heavy, quilted short coats. They were in 
disorder from their conflict with the people, but 
they drew together and shouted for Samson to 
surrender. As an answer they received his battle 
cry. In another moment the hero's sword smote 
down through the neck and shoulder of their 
leader, and seemed to leap out at the opposite 
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side of his breast, completely severing the head 
and one shoulder from the body. The soldiers 
seemed paralyzed at the sight, and two more of 
their number were cut down before they raised 
a hand. Then they rashly rushed upon him, 
striving to reach him with their short, heavy 
swords ; but as fast as they advanced they fell 
dead. The sword wielded by an arm strength- 
ened by the God of battles knew no resistance, 
stopped neither for armor nor for bone and flesh. 
A dozen men had fallen ere the remainder 
turned to flee. 

Samson pursued as long as an enemy re- 
mained in sight, and presently found himself 
in the midst of Timnah, when a shout from the 
north side told of the arrival of Joseph and his 
men. The city now seemed strangely deserted. 
The people, convinced that a god was near, had 
hid ; so that the Hebrews had but little trouble in 
making their way along the streets. Samson 
went to them, and ordered them to follow him 
with torches. They proceeded first to Jabin's 
house, which, finding empty and pillaged, they 
fired. Next they went to the palace of the father 
of Hobarth, the young man who was with Samson 
at the feast. They found it barred and locked ; 
but Samson burst in the door, and led an at- 
tack on the inmates. All were slain without 
iftercy. Fire was applied, and as soon as the 
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flames were well under headway, they left it, 
and proceeded to the palace of Melchar. Here 
some soldiers were found who oflFered resistance, 
but they were quickly put to flight, and the 
house was fired. Thus did they operate till all 
the houses of those who were related to any of 
Samson's false companions had been visited, and 
huge fires were raging in various parts of the 
little city. 

Samson permitted his companions to touch 
nothing as spoils till they came last to the house 
of the dead governor. This they found barri- 
caded, and defended by soldiers ; and two of 
Samson's companions, who ventured too near, 
were wounded with darts. But the door of the 
palace yielded to assault, and its defenders 
yielded their lives to the sword. Permission 
was then given the men to take all they could 
carry. Gold and silver plate, ornaments and 
jewels, fine clothing, and the richest and cost- 
liest curtains ; in fact, everything, that they 
could carry, which was of value, they took. 
Only Samson and Joseph touched nothing. 
It was not riches but vengeance that Samson 
had come to obtain. Finally he gave the order 
to retreat ; and the heavily loaded band went 
slowly out of the quiet city, where only the 
noise of flames was to be heard. 

Certain bolder spirits watched them depart, 
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and soon cautiously came out of hiding. Then 
others took courage ; and, finally, great numbers 
came out to help fight the fires that threatened 
the whole city. But all kept a good outlook, and 
sentinels were posted on the walls to watch for 
any renewal of the attack. Never in all their his- 
tory had the city suffered so much in so short a 
time. Harvests destroyed, hundreds of the noblest 
and best people of Timnah slain, the best build- 
ings in town reduced to ashes, and the governor 
and most of his guard dead — it was surely a se- 
vere vengeance that had been demanded of them ! 

When the company of Hebrews came oppo- 
site to ZebuPs smoldering palace, Samson or- 
dered the young men to go on to their homes ; 
but he, with Joseph, stopped by the ruins. Then 
he stood with folded arms, and looked down at 
the embers of the palace ; while Joseph, know- 
ing that his master desired to be alone with his 
thoughts, left him and walked in the garden, 
occupying his leisure in counting the bodies 
lying about, and in studying their features. 

Samson stood an hour thus, looking sadly 
into the ruins. The madness was gone from 
him, and he was weary ; but he thought not of 
that. He thought only of Mera's last act. She 
had stabbed Jabin ; she therefore hated him, and 
had been true to her first lord. All Samson's 
distrust was buried now ; the ashes of his wife 
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lying there were pure ashes, the jrelics of a pure 
woman, and one that loved him. Somehow, as 
this thought came over him, his heart softened, 
the bitterness all left it, and only love re- 
mained. He felt better. Tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He controlled his emotion after a while, 
and became calm. And when Joseph touched 
his arm, later, and pointed to the setting sun, 
he knew that hours had passed, and smiled as 
he took his young friend's arm, and turned his 
face again to his father's house. 



Chapter XIII. 

THE DANITES SUMMONED TO ARMS. 

SAMSON was much cast down in spirit as, 
accompanied by Joseph, he wended his way 
slowly homeward. No words passed between 
them. Samson cared to say nothing, and Joseph 
was too sensible to intrude upon his thoughts. 
They were very tired. Since early morn they 
had been active; since the day before, Samson 
had not closed his eyes in slumber. 

Manoah and his wife received them with 
great joy. The parents knew that a great battle 
had taken place that day, but they had not 
heard the result. Now that they saw their 
son safe was enough for joy. Samson said 
little about the day's doings ; he left to Joseph 
the task of relating events. He washed him- 
self and removed his soiled clothes ; and, hav- 
ing put on a light mantle, went up to a cov- 
ered alcove on the house-top and lay down to 
sleep. Joseph also, after a time, was shown a 
chamber in which to rest. 

Night was already come when Samson went 

up to rest. He cast himself down upon a soft 

couch under the light canopy which suflSced to 
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keep oflF the dew, but did not interfere with the 
cool, stirring night-air. There he lay for an 
hour; but sleep came not to his eyes. His 
heart was sore, and his brain seemed on fire. 
He was feverish and restless. Thoughts op- 
pressed him; fancy constantly kept before his 
vision the form of Mera and the cruel sword 
that slew* her as it pierced her breast. He 
blamed himself partly for her death. Why 
had he not been there to save her ? He might 
have known that the vengeful Philistines would 
wreak vengeance upon any one connected with 
him. O fool ! why did he not think of that earlier? 

Thus he chided himself mentally, and 
turned to and fro on his couch, a most misera- 
ble man. Presently a soft footfall startled his 
acute senses. He looked up, and by the pale 
starlight (for the moon was not yet risen) he 
recognized the loved form of his mother, peer- 
ing cautiously down into his face to see if he 
slept. He raised his arms to her, and said the 
one word : 

** Mother I" 

** My only son !" she exclaimed, softly, kneel- 
ing at his side and embracing him. **I thought 
some spirit seemed to whisper to me that thou 
wert tossed with trouble, and I came to thee.'* 

**I am most grateful for thy coming; for I 
am tossed about by thoughts and fancies that I 
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can not drive away. O, that I had never been 
born!'' 

"Hush! Is it that thou art not favored of 
God, and hast no mother nor father to bear up 
thy hands? My son, my son! Speak not thus 
because thou art now afflicted! See what thou 
hast done, and what I know thou wilt shortly do! 
Thy heart doth smart for the time under the 
wrongs which our enemies have inflicted upon 
thee; but are they not enemies, and subject to de- 
struction in the bloody times that are to come? 
Put away the past, and live in the future." 

The voice of the speaker was soft as the soft- 
est music. It fell upon Samson's torn spirit 
with a strange, quieting power. Not in all the 
tribes of Israel was there a woman who could 
compare with her, either in beauty of person or 
piety of spirit, and there was none whose voice 
was so sweet as hers. God had wonderfully en- 
dowed her with all the qualities of true woman- 
hood. Samson kissed her hand fervently, as he 
answered : 

" My mother, there is none other like thee ! 
If all were as good and true as thou art, there 
would be no strife. I know thy words are true; 
but it is hard to see the wife of one's heart 
murdered before his eyes, and burned. The 
sight will not leave me." 

His mother had not heard this part of the 
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day's actions told. Knowing that it would ease 
her son's mind to relate it, she prevailed upon 
him to tell her all that he had seen and done. 
She listened till he was done, before offering a 
comment. 

**It is as I told thee," she then said. "Mera 
was too good at heart to have been really false 
to thee. She was doubtless forced into this sec- 
ond marriage by her father, who was led to it by 
the evil scheming of Jabin. All the facts go to 
prove, now, that Jabin was at the root of all thy 
trouble. It is therefore a satisfaction to thee to 
know that the one thou didst love, also loved 
and was true to thee. I/Ct that cheer thee. And 
though thou hast lost her, mourn not; she is 
well avenged. Now there is no obstacle in thy 
way to free our people* She would, by means 
of thy love, mayhap, have drawn thee into for- 
getfulness of thy mission. Blame not God. Did 
he cause thee to love? Did he cause Jabin to 
be false? Nay; man is to blame. Yet hath it 
been brought about that thou art again free to 
fight for thy people; and more — thou wilt fight 
with better spirit against those^that have injured 
thee. It is better, my son, to have known the 
joys of love for a short time than to have only 
dreamed of them." 

**Yea; but it is hard to forget." 

**I know how hard it is. But thou wilt in 
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time forget, and this trouble will seem only an 
evil dream to thee. Now, think of what is be- 
fore thee. Here are thy people, a part of them 
grievously oppressed by those dogs of the plains ; 
and their spirit is asleep. O, that I had the gift 
of Deborah, the woman mighty in spirit, who up- 
held the hands of Barak ! Would I not rouse up 
these lazy sluggards to a sense of their woes? 
But this is for thee to do, my son. I thank God, 
who gave thee to me, that he hath made me 
the mother of one who shall be a greater savior 
of his people than was Barak, and hath thus 
honored me above even Deborah, and above all 
others. Son, think! Here are thy people down 
in the dust ; there are the dogs whom God long 
ago appointed to destruction, but they are our 
rulers. Is it not enough to stir, the hot blood 
to thy brain, and to drive away all thoughts 
of self and the woe that for a time beats upon 
thy soul? When Israel is free, and thou art 
ruling over the prosperous tribes as judge, and 
when all the nations of the earth shall hear of 
thy deeds — when they shall be chanted in the 
halls of Pharaoh, honored in the palaces of the 
kings of the East, and told by the sailors of the 
ships that come from Kittim — then, indeed, wilt 
thou have time to mourn over thine own loss; 
but then wilt thou have forgotten it.'* 

So intense was the enthusiasm of the speaker, 
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and so musical her voice, that the words seemed 
to be chanted rather than spoken. Samson was 
not one to remain unmoved under the magic fire 
of her spirit. His brow cleared, his face flushed, 
his nerves became tense, and he arose to a sit- 
ting posture, as he answered: 

** Now do I praise God for thee I I will cast 
oflF my sorrow; I will devote myself from this 
time to the work, and I will not cease till the 
last Philistine dog is driven into his kennel at 
the sea-side. I have spoken. To-day hath the 
work of years been done in me. I have passed 
from youth to manhood. Mother, I thank thee." 

His mother knew then that her work was 
done for this time. She knev.' that when her son 
spoke in that manner, he would not go back 
from his words. She left a fervent kiss upon 
his forehead, and softly went away, rejoicing as 
she had seldom rejoiced before. 

And as if God, too, had heard Samson's 
words, rest came to the weary hero, and dream- 
less sleep allowed his sorely taxed body to re- 
cuperate. The great moon cast a soft sheet 
of light over his recumbent form, and the breeze 
played softly in his loosened hair. Far away on 
the height where Timnah was, huge columns of 
smoke arose toward the heavens ; but they were 
mute watchers over the couch of him who 
caused them. 
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With the morning light, Samson awoke re- 
freshed and renewed. His plans for future action 
were soon formed. Manoah and all his house- 
hold were to retire to Zorah, with all their 
wealth. The Danites were to be roused and 
armed, and were ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to move at a moment's notice. 
Samson himself resolved to go to Etam of 
Judah, which was a central point, in order that 
he might draw off the fury of the king of As- 
kelon from his father's home, and might rally 
the sons of Judah, the strongest and most war- 
like of all the Hebrews, to the general cause. 
For he knew that the Philistine king would not 
submit to such treatment as bad been given the 
Timnites without seeking to retaliate. 

The messengers who had been sent out re- 
turned, and were instructed to order all those 
who desired to obtain liberty to meet with arms 
at the Rock of Etam. The call was extended to 
all the tribes. The date of meeting was placed 
at three weeks later. This was done in order 
that the people might have full time to harvest 
their grain. The messengers went out ; but few 
responded to the call. The old men shook their 
heads, and said that Samson was a disturber; 
but some of the young men resolved to gather 
about the hero, and share the glory and spoils 
that he would surely win. 
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Samson then sent to Tiranah a spy, who 
found that the king was really gathering a great 
army near Askelon to come up after him, and 
who, by means of a friend, published the news 
that Samson was going to Etam for refuge. 
This was done to draw the Philistines away 
from Zorah when they should come up, and 
into the hilly country of Judah where numbers 
would not count so heavily. 

Having completed his arrangements, Sam- 
son, accompanied by Joseph, set out for the 
rendezvous. 



Chapter XIV. 

THE PHIUSTINBS AROUSED. 

THE king of Askelon was incensed beyond 
measure when he received news of the 
calamity that had befallen Timnah. Various 
stories were told him, some to the effect that 
Samson had done the deed himself, some that a 
band of his outlaws had helped him, and others 
that he had attacked Timnah with an army. 
The greater number of messengers supported 
the theory that he and his band of robbers had 
done it. Soon the report came also that Sam- 
son and his men, hearing that the king was 
about to come in person against them, had taken 
refuge in the mountains near Judean Etam. 
The king then took courage, thinking that Sam- 
son was afraid of him, and resolved to go against 
the robber, as he was pleased to call him, take 
him, and reduce the rebellious Hebrews to his 
sway again. 

Couriers were dispatched at once to his allies, 
summoning them to his aid. His army was 
marshaled full twenty thousand strong in the 
plains north of Askelon. He did not wait for 

his allies to come up, but set out as soon as 
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possible towards the place where it was said 
the chief enemy lay. These arrangements, the 
gathering of his troops, and the preparations for 
the march, consumed several days. When the 
army did set out, it seemed truly an immense 
force to bring up against one man. But the 
king knew not how large a force Samson could 
bring to his aid. The young Hebrews had been 
known in the past to gather fifty thousand men 
together within a fortnight. If there should be 
an insurrection of the tribes of Dan and Judah 
iu favor of Samson, he would need even more 
than twenty thousand men to quell it. Further- 
more the king designed to make foray against 
the Danites for the purpose of taking their 
crops, which were now ripe and being cut, after 
that he should have disposed of their giant 
leader. 

The army that poured over the plains from 
Askelon to Timnah, and from Timnah toward 
Etam, over hills and vales and along winding 
valleys, as the road led, was the flower of the 
king's force. It was for the most part infantry, 
the leaders and the king's body-guard being 
alone mounted on horses. No chariots had been 
brought, owing to the nature of the country to 
be penetrated. 

There was at the time of which we write a 
small city in the land of the tribe of Judah 
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named Etam. It was situated not far southwest 
from the site of the more modern city of Beth- 
lehem. Time, with its wars and other changing 
forces, has veiled the exact spot from history; 
but it became celebrated through the mighty 
Samson's acts. For it was near this city that 
he made his rendezvous. 

The mountains of Palestine have many wild 
and rugged places among them. Here the 
ranges rise in long ridges, continuing thus many 
miles. There, valleys break the range, and pen- 
etrate the highlands, forming vales of green 
pasture-lands, bounded on either side by the 
waste of piled -up rocks and wood -covered 
peaks. Such a valley was the plain of I/chi, in 
which was situated Etam, and toward which 
the Philistine host was marching. 

Rising boldly up from the northeastern side 
of this plain, about two miles from Etam west- 
ward and northward, overlooking with its brown, 
bare face the widest part of the valley, was the 
Rock of Etam, sometimes called the cleft, since 
its face seemed to have been cut perpendicularly, 
as with some gigantic sword. It was the end 
of a rough spur of the mountain, that arose 
above and behind it in grand crags and wooded 
peaks. On both sides were deep ravines, down 
which trickled small brooks, the one on the 
west side being the deeper, with precipitous 
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borders, while that on the east was a shallow 
mountain gully. At the base of the rock the 
two streams united, forming a larger brook 
which wandered out into the valley, and away 
toward the Great Sea. From the bed of the 
stream at its base the rock rose full three hun- 
dred feet, and from the edge of the ledge of 
rock which formed its top a stone could be 
dropped so that it would splash in the brook. 
The top of the rock was flat, a triangular space, 
thirty or more yards square. From the north 
side of this natural platform, the mountain spur 
arose precipitously more than a hundred feet; 
then gradually, and with less steep ascent, con- 
tinued till it was united with the body of the 
ridge. 

This high platform, with an artificial cave, 
which had been made in the cliflF that arose 
from it, was Samson's retreat. Several bowlders 
which had lodged upon it, and the smaller rocks 
that had been dug out of the cave, had been 
placed along the outer edge of the platform as a 
sort of bulwark against archers. To this re- 
treat there was but one approach, and that was by 
a short tunnel through the rocky side of the spur 
to the left, which opened at a concealed place in 
the bank of the ravine on the east side, where 
a path from the plain up the tortuous bed of 
the ravine joined it. The tunnel, besides being 
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artfully hidden, was guarded by heavy stone 
doors, set and bound in iron bars and hinges, 
against which, in the confined space of the pas- 
sage, no engine powerful enough to break them 
could be brought. These doors were ever kept 
closed when the retreat was in use, and could 
be opened only from the inside. It was a 
stronghold which an army might not win. 
Provisions were stored in the cave. Water 
could be obtained from the brook at the head of 
the tunnel. A hermit would not ask a safer or 
more pleasant retreat. 

Here Samson and Joseph had staid already 
two weeks, receiving messengers, sending out 
orders, and otherwise actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the contemplated war. Next week 
the forces would come together. He had not 
thought the Philistines would start their expedi- 
tion so soon, and was somewhat surprised when 
a panting runner brought the news that the 
Askelonite army was on the march, and was 
rapidly approaching. Then he had sent mes- 
sengers to his nearest friends, urging them to 
come without delay. In three days more — nay, 
perhaps by the night of the second day — a part 
of his men would come. He was resolved, no 
matter what the disparity of forces might be, to 
attack his enemies at the first opportunity. He 
had sent Joseph to Etam to arouse, if possible, 
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the men of that place to take up arms and join 
him. 

Samson was alone on the evening of the day 
that the king's army marched into the valelDf 
Ivchi and pitched tent within sight of his re- 
treat. Joseph was not yet returned. The 
messengers were not expected to return till they 
came with the gathering troops. 

The sun, round and almost as red as blood, 
was sinking over the low hills that shut out 
the Great Sea from view. Its rays fell with 
little slant upon the shaggy mountain - sides, 
and brought out from its background of 
shadowy wooded steeps and broken ravines the 
bold, bare face of the great rock. Upon the 
brow of the huge mass stood Samson, watch- 
ing with eagle eye the moving bodies of troops 
and their flashing weapons, as the Philistine 
host encamped. And as he stood there — with 
his bare, muscular arms folded across his breast, 
with his long hair loosened and falling in waves 
down over his left shoulder and breast, with 
his tall, powerful body drawn up to its full 
height, and with his strong, stern features set 
with hatred and lighted by glowing eyes — he 
was magnificent ; he was a demi-god, a hero, 
than whom the world has never seen a greater. 

An hour he stood thus, watching the ene- 
mies of his race, as they moved hither and 
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thither over the plain like a huge flock of birds 
of prey. White tents were pitched, a large 
one in the midst of the camp showing where 
the king rested ; sentinels were placed here and 
there ; fires were lighted, and all the noises at- 
tendant upon an encamping army arose on the 
startled air. The sun went down, and night 
came. Tiie camp-fires shone red through the 
mists. Samson saw all these as in a dream, 
without fear and without trembling. He wished 
for but one company of men to go with him on 
the morrow down to these vultures. He wished 
for the prompting Spirit that would drive him 
alone against them. 

He turned his eyes, at intervals, to the plain 
that stretched away toward Etam, and scanned 
it as if looking for some one. As darkness fell 
over the land, he turned with a sigh, and en- 
tered the cave. He placed wood on a heap of 
coals at one corner of the room into which he 
first came ; then passed on into a smaller room 
beyond, and brought out some provisions. A 
bright fire was soon blazing from the coals, the 
smoke of which ascended and escaped by a 
shaft through the rock-ceiling. By the firelight 
the dimensions of the cave were revealed. It 
was square, measuring ten yards either way, 
and had been cut out of the soft rock with little 
labor. A more airy, a drier, or a safer habita- 
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tion, would have been hard to find. It had 
'sheltered more than one fugitive within its im- 
pregnable sides since the time it had been cut 
out by the ancient inhabitants of these hills. 

Samson brought out from the smaller room 
a piece of flesh, part of a wild mountain roe 
which he had slain that morning, and placed it 
on a rude spit before the fire to roast. Then 
he spread a cloth over a small wooded table 
standing at one side of the room, and placed 
thereon several bunches of dried figs, a jar of 
water, and a cake of bread. These preparations 
being made, he sat down before the fire and 
listened for signals. 

Presently, from a narrow opening in the east 
wall of the room, came a sharp whistle, and 
this was repeated , four times. Samson went 
into the opening, which was nothing else than 
the mouth of the tunnel by which the retreat 
was reached from the world below. After sev- 
eral moments, he reappeared, followed by the 
youth Joseph, who threw oflF his turban with a 
sigh of relief, and sat down on the floor of the 
cave in front of the fire. 

Samson also seated himself on the floor, re- 
linquishing the care of the meat to Joseph, who 
usually did the cooking. He saw that his 
young friend was in a very ill-humor, judging 
by the frown on- his face. 
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"Well, friend Joseph, what news?" he in- 
quired. 

"Thou hast seen the Philistines?*' 

"Yea, to be sure.'* 

Joseph was silent a moment. 

" I went as thou didst direct," he said, at 
last. "But I come again angry and disgusted, 
as thou dost plainly see. I have no patience 
with cowards and poltroons. The old men of 
Etam appear thus to me now, and some of the 
young men. I found that they had heard of 
the approach of the Philistines, and the whole 
city was in an uproar. The elders were as- 
sembled in the Senate hall, and were holding 
counsel. A great crowd was assembled in the 
market-place ; and the people were quarreling 
amongst themselves, some holding for thee 
and thy plans, others cursing thee as a dis- 
turber. I went into the Senate, and an- 
nounced that I came from thee with a message. 
At that, most of the elders raised their voices 
against me ; but there were some who in- 
sisted upon hearing me. I told them that 
the Philistines were coming, and that thou 
wert ready to lead their men to battle, if 
they would come out and follow thee. Then 
arose a great discussion, some favoring thee, 
others against thee. Between them I thought 
I would be torn in pieces. Then I went out 
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into the market-place and spoke to the young 
men. They will follow thee without doubt, if 
so be we get a larger force from the adjacent 
cities to help us. The Senate decided finally 
against thee, and will send an embassy to the 
king down yonder to solicit peace. And I would 
not be surprised if they should purchase peace 
even by delivering thee up, if possible, to the 
dogs yonder." 

Samson's brow grew dark and threatening, 
as Joseph's relation continued. He smiled bit- 
terly when the young man ceased. 

" Let them do as they think best !" he ex- 
claimed. " There is a day of reckoning com- 
ing shortly, I shall not need the aid of such 
men as these. God is with me, and that surely 
is enough. Perhaps it is God's will that I should 
alone show his power on the morrow. If so, I 
but await his promptings to go down to the 
death of these dogs in the plain. No, I will 
not again seek the aid of man, though it hath 
seemed right not to tempt God by rashness. 
Israel shall be free, and the young men shall 
be, trained in the art of war, so that, when I 
shall be released from my work, they will not 
only be able to defend their own liberty, but 
may also execute the sentence imposed upon 
the Canaanites by God during the time of the 
great Law-giver. So be it 1" 
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Silence fell between them. They gazed 
moodily into the fire, each occupied with thoughts 
of the dangers near them. Joseph carefully 
turned the piece of flesh till it was thoroughly 
roasted, then placed it on a dish, and they sat 
down at the table to eat. A lamp was lighted, 
and its dim rays assisted them in the selection 
of food. The meal passed in silence. Samson 
had too many gloomy thoughts for speech. 
Joseph was too wise to break in with words 
upon his friend's musings. 

After satisfying their hunger, they went out 
upon the open platform before the cave, and 
looked down at the bright fires in the camp of 
the enemy. Presently Samson laid a hand af- 
fectionately on Joseph's shoulder and said: 

"Thou art tired, boy, and must rest. Do 
thou go in and sleep. I go down to the plain 
to see the camp of these dogs." 

" I am not too tired to go with thee, my 
lord," said Joseph. " If I may be useful to thee, 
let me go." 

" I go but to observe," replied Samson. 
" Two would be seen more readily than one ; 
and the Power doth not move me to attack 
them to-night. The morrow may see what the 
Lord God will do for his people ; but it shall be 
done where those cowards of Etamites may see 
and wonder. Stay thou here and keep the 
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rock safe for my coming. Fear not for me. 
Am I not in God's hand?*' 

** Surely art thou. I fear not for thee. But 
I would ever be near thee to lend my feeble 
aid if needed. I will do as thou hast said." 

Samson turned and went into the cave. 
Joseph followed, and assisted him to put on 
heavier sandals, and to buckle on his heavy 
sword. Then, with a parting embrace and 
blessings, they separated. Samson, emerging 
from the tunnel in the gully, disappeared down 
the mountain-side, while Joseph returned to the 
platform to wait for the hero's return. • 

Swiftly but quietly the hero strode across 
the plain, and drew near to the Philistine camp. 
He could hear some of the soldiers laughing 
and singing, while the sound of music mingled 
with their voices. The soldiers were enjoying 
a night of carousal, not dreaming of danger, 
since they were come out against only a band 
of robbers, as they believed. The night was 
very dark, being lighted only by the pale stars. 

Like some unquiet ghost, or malevolent 
demon, Samson stalked slowly around the 
camp. The sentries were either asleep or care- 
less, and did not see him. But one sentry did 
see him, and commanded him to halt. Next 
morning that sentry was found dead, his body 
severed in twain by some unseen blow. 



Chapter XV. 

SAMSON SLAYING HIS FOES. 

EARLY next morning, there was a great stir 
in the camp of the Philistines. An em- 
bassy from the city of Etam, composed of the 
oldest and most influential men, came to the 
king to sue for peace. The proud Askelonite 
received them in state, sitting on a throne, and 
surrounded by his chief captains. 

The trembling Hebrews knelt before him in 
humility, while the spears of the men composing 
his body-guard were lowered around them. At 
a sign from the king, an officer standing at his 
side spoke to the petitioners. 

**What would ye, ye Hebrews?" he asked, 
contemptuously. **Ye are permitted to speak.*' 

Then one of the degenerate sons of Israel 
arose to his feet, and said: 

**We come, O king, to ask wherefore thou 
art come up against us. Have we not paid the 
tribute appointed by thee? If any of the tax 
hath not been paid, it shall be done." 

The officer translated this speech to the king, 

who returned answer thus: 

"The king maketh this answer: We are come 
240 
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up to take that Samson, who hath almost de- 
stroyed Timnah, and hath slain many of our 
people. He is here, near Etam. Deliver him 
up to us, bound hand and foot, that we may 
punish him as he deserves. And lest ye might 
refuse, we have come with an army, to take him 
by force, if we may find him. If we do not find 
him, then ye have hidden him; and, by Dagon! 
if ye deliver him not up, we will fall upon Etam, 
and raze it from the earth." 

"Is this all, O king? Behold, we are not of 
the same tribe as this Samson, and have no part 
in his doings." 

"That do we know. It is all." 

The Hebrews consulted together for a few 
moments, then answered : 

"O king, we have not this Samson; but we 
do know where he is, and it may be that we can 
get him for thee. Give us time; for Samson is a 
terrible man. He hath hidden in a stronghold 
where an army might not take him." 

**Ye shall have three days to bring him 
hither. Then if ye do not, and can not show 
him to me, I will execute mine oath. See to it, 
ye Hebrews, and your blood be upon your own 
heads if you fail. This robber must be taken.'' 

The embassy hastened back to Etam, and 

reported to the elders assembled in council what 

the king had said. Then arose a great discus- 

21 
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sion. A riot almost happened in the market- 
place. Not for a score of years had so great 
excitement aroused the people. The majority, 
composed of old men and wealthy, were in favor 
of delivering Samson up, if possible; a strong 
minority objected, and many of the young men 
desired to go out and fight. Finally a compro- 
mise was efiFected. It was resolved that all the 
men of the town should go out peaceably, and 
represent to Samson the condition of afifairs, and 
try to persuade him to leave the place or to de- 
liver himself up to the king for the good of his 
people. Nevertheless, many of the elders were 
resolved to take him by artifice, if they could not 
succeed otherwise; while fully as many young 
men took arms, and resolved to go out to his de- 
fense, if he should indicate a desire for aid. 

Noon came. A great crowd of people went 
out from Etam toward the rock, where Samson 
awaited their pleasure. The hero was expecting 
them. During the night a dream had come to 
him in which one, like that form that had stood 
before him so often of late, had smiled upon 
him, and bidden him be fearless; for the Philis- 
tines should be overthrown on the morrow. He 
had risen in the morning, bathed himself in 
pure w^ater from head to foot, bound up his 
luxuriant hair in a shield-like knot on his head, 
placed upon his body a short, light cloak, with 
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a belt at the waist, and on his feet heavy san- 
dals. He was ready for the battle, which he was 
sure would come. His clothing was not de- 
signed for protection, but rather for comfort, the 
weather being that of midsummer. 

From the top of his rock, Samson had seen 
the delegation of Hebrews go to the Philistine 
camp. He had seen it return. Then Joseph, 
who had gone again to Etam for news, returned, 
and reported the decision to which the people 
of that city had come. Samson smiled at his 
friend's wrath. He could afford to smile. He 
had given up expecting help from his country- 
men ; he relied upon his God alone. His faith 
in Jehovah was such that not the slightest doubt 
as to the issue of the coming contest, or a tremor 
of fear, disturbed his soul. To-day would God 
show that he alone was conqueror, that he alone 
could deliver his children from the oppression of 
their enemies. 

Joseph drew near to his friend, as the latter 
stood watching the great concourse of people 
coming up from Etam, and laid his hand affec- 
tionately upon Samson's arm. 

"Thou wilt not, thou wilt surely not, give 
way to their wishes!'* he said, entreatingly. 
*' Rather, my lord, go down and smite them. 
They are traitors and cowards, and deserve 
death." 
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** Nay, Joseph, it is not my office to smite my 
brethren. Let God call them to account. Hast 
thou so little faith in God that thou dost fear for 
me? Do thou stay here on this rock till thou 
shalt see the Philistine host flee down the val- 
ley yonder. I shall go down with these men 
that come now. I am in God's hand. The 
Spirit bids me submit to these men, and go out 
to greet these dogs. And in the sight of thou- 
sands of the children of Abraham — though they 
are not worthy to be so called — will there be 
done a deed that only God can do. Fear not for 
me. I but do my God's will; I can do no more, 
no less. Our brethren do me the honor, at least, 
to bring out a large company." 

"Yea, there are at least three thousand men 
there. It is a wonder to me that the earth doth 
not open and swallow them up, the perfidious 
wretches!" 

** Hush, Joseph ! be not too bitter with them. 
I have a message for thee to deliver, if, per- 
chance, my faith should fail, or I should trust in 
self, and be slain. See that my body be buried 
with the bones of my fathers in the family 
burying-place. Tell my mother that I fell 
fighting for our people, and that my last prayers 
were for her. Tell the people, if I fall, that 
Samson forgot God, and for that fell. But 
come, my best friend," said he, with great gen- 
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tleness and tenderness, as he saw tears in 
Joseph's eyes, ** thou art not a warrior to weep 
thus ! I know thy heart, that it is strong in af- 
fection to nie. IvCt not thy tears flow now ; 
rather shout for joy that these enemies are de- 
livered into my hands already; for streams of 
their blood shall darken this brook before 
sundown.'* 

** But may I not go with thee ?'' 

** Nay, why shouldst thou die? Come to me 
when the enemies shall be in flight. But here 
come the friends! See yonder, too ! The Philis- 
tines are drawing out in battle array. Per- 
haps they think this is some ruse of mine, and 
that these friends below are my men.'* 

As he spoke the crowd of Hebrews were 
drawing nigh to the base of the rock. The 
Philistines, as Samson had said, were stirring in 
their camp to guard against treachery. Small 
bodies of them came out on the plain, and 
drew near to reconnoiter. The hot sun of mid- 
day poured down his fiercest beams upon the 
smoking earth. Small clouds of dust arose be- 
neath the feet of the multitudes. 

The people from Etam halted at a point 
several hundred yards from the base of the 
stronghold, while a few leaders came near to 
parley with Samson. 

" Is it thou, Samson ?" shouted the foremost 
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of the men, who came close, and within speak- 
ing distance, to the motionless form of the hero 
above. 

"It is none other," answered Samson, 
calmly. " What wouldst thou have, and why 
this concourse ?" 

" I pray thee come down. We would speak 
with thee," said the artful old man. 

" Why dost thou not come up to me ? 
Wherefore should I come down to speak with 
cowards and dogs of slaves? Verily, if I were 
near thee, old man, I would cast thee, despite 
thy gray hairs, against the base of this rock !" 

Samson spoke with such contempt that the 
old man's face was flushed with shame, and his 
companions hung their heads. The multitude 
drew nearer, and some young men muttered ap- 
proval. The old man spoke again. 

" We come in peace," he said angrily, 
" Thou hast certainly little reverence for thy 
father's beard to speak thus to an old man. 
We come, I say, in peace, to lay an important 
matter before thee." 

"Speak on, thou hoary liar !" replied Sam- 
son, with more contempt. " I know what thou 
wouldst say. Ye are come out to deliver me 
up, I know. Speak not of my father. He is a 
man whose son I am proud to be ; he is not a 
cowardly slave !" 
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** Well, then,'' cried the now thoroughly en- 
raged old man, " we demand to know why 
thou hast done evil to the Philistines to stir 
them up against us. Dost thou not know we 
pay tribute to them? What hast thou done?'' 

" I have done unto those dogs as they have 
done unto me, and to my people. I know that ye 
pay tribute to them, slaves that ye are ! Where 
is the spirit of Joshua and of Caleb ? Ye are 
worse than slaves to submit to them who were 
once your own slaves." 

" We are not strong enough to free ourselves. 
Behold the multitude of their soldiers, their 
horsemen and chariots. Who is there to deliver 
us ? Thou art bringing destruction down upon 
us; and for what good purpose?" 

** If ye were not idolaters and lovers of 
ease and peace, if ye trusted in God who is kble 
without help to deliver, ye would be free.'* 

** Why doth he not help us then?" 

** Because ye are not worthy. Ye deserv^e 
only the master's beating. But to-day shall ye 
see that God will fight for the worthy among 
his people; and by the hands of one man 
shall he overthrow that multitude. But woe to 
you when I shall reckon with you I Why come 
ye here?" 

"We have demanded of the king why he 
hath come up here ; and he hath said said that 
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he is here for thee, and that if we deliver thee 
to him he will depart, and leave us in peace. 
Now it is not meet that we should suffer for thy 
deeds ; wherefore have we come up here to take 
thee and bind thee, and to deliver thee to him." 
" But if I refuse to go ?*' 
** We are many and thou art one." 
"If ye were ten thousand ye could not take 
me ! But I have a mind to show you what 
God can do. If I deliver myself into your 
hands, swear to me that you will not yourselves 
fall upon me to slay me." 

"We swear!" answered the Hebrews to- 
gether, so eager were they to be rid of their 
troubles. 

At this moment, there was a movement 
among the crowd of people, and several young 
men strode forth. One of them held a naked 
sword, with which he saluted Samson, as he 
cried : 

" Behold, my lord Samson, here be a hun- 
dred men ready to rescue thee, and take thee 
away. Speak the word, and we will fall upon 
these gray-bearded cowards, and cut them in 
pieces !" 

But Samson shook his head, and answered : 
" Slay not your brethren. Put up your 
swords. The Lord will this day conquer with- 
out the aid of man. Go, guard your city, and 
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seek not to follow me to the hosts of the aliens. 
I go willingly. Let not passion work you ill." 

The young men were disappointed. They 
stood sullenly by during the remainder of the 
scene: 

Samson turned from the conference, em- 
braced Joseph with great tenderness, and de- 
scended from the rock. A few moments later 
he appeared on the plain, advancing toward the 
multitude of his people with firm, fearless step. 
On his face was a frown of contempt, while from 
his eyes beamed a spirit of courage and power 
before which the affrighted Hebrews shrank 
back. He held out his' hand, saying quietly: 

" Bind me fast, and make sure, ye dogs ; but 
beware how ye touch me.'* 

Two men approached with ropes, and 
tremblingly bound his arms down fast to his 
sides. Then a score of men surrounded him, 
and the march toward the Philistine camp was 
taken up, while the crowd followed afar off, not 
desiring to go near their ancient enemies. The 
young men who had offered to aid Samson were 
among the foremost of the multitude, and many 
were the muttered curses which they heaped 
upon their elders' heads. It boded ill to the 
old men. 

Messengers sent ahead informed the king 
that Samson had been secured, and was on his 
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way, bound securely. The king ascended his 
throne, and sat down to await his great captive, 
exulting that he had been able without trouble 
or loss to capture the terrible scourge of his na- 
tion. He dispatched a company of soldiers to 
meet the Hebrews, and escort them to his pres- 
ence. The news of Samson's capture spread 
quickly throughout the camp, and thousands of 
men, eager to see him, and unmindful of order 
or discipline, trooped out into the plain to 
meet him. 

The Hebrews that guarded Samson drew 
near to the streaming crowd of their enemies. 
The king's guard appeared before them, and 
received them with open ranks. The great 
multitude of Philistines poured around them, 
and a mighty roar of joy went up as they beheld 
the captive. 

Samson had walked quietly, and in silence, 
disdaining to. say a word to his countrymen ; 
but when that roar of exultation went up from 
his enemies, he suddenly halted. That terri- 
ble, unseen Power from God fell upon him with 
extraordinary force. His eyes became as coals 
of living fire, his face grew as rigid as steel, the 
muscles on his body swelled and strained, and 
with a slight eflfort of his arms the ropes that 
bound them were snapped in pieces. With a 
roar like that of a wounded lion, he bounded 
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upward and forward thrice his length, and, 
stooping as he again touched the earth, he 
seized the first object that came to hand, the 
jaw-bone of some huge ass that had recently 
died, and had been given to the jackals, who had 
stripped its bones clean of flesh. With this 
strange weapon, he dashed among the astounded 
Philistine guards, and dealt them fearful blows 
right and left, mowing a bloody swath through 
their stumbling, shrieking ranks. 

Of the strange, terrible battle that followed, 
little is known. The Hebrews fled back to their 
city, but not all of them. For the young men, 
seeing that Samson had begun battle with his 
foes, and * believing that he would be slain, in 
their wrath and grief, made no effort to help 
him, but fell upon the leading men that had 
condemned him to his fate, and killed them. 
The remainder of the people fled into the city 
and closed the gates. Believing that the king 
would now surely come against them, because 
Samson had angered him, they took arms, and 
resolved to die like men. Many, however, gath- 
ered their goods together, and fled to hiding- 
places in the mountains. 

Joseph had seen all these events from his 
post on the rock. He saw Samson break his 
bonds, and leap upon the enemy, the Hebrews 
fly to their city, leaving many dead on the 
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plain, and the surging, struggling mass where the 
hero fought, and then he knelt, and lifted his 
hands in prayer to the God of battles. 

After the first few moments of surprise and 
terror, the Philistine guards rallied, and sought 
to close in upon Samson. The mass of soldiers 
fled headlong to the camp, stricken with mortal 
fear. The king seeing the rout, and fearing 
that the Hebrews were making a concerted at- 
tack upon his disorderly troops, swore many 
oaths, and ordered his body-guard to stop the 
retreat. These men, the finest troops in his 
army, spread out their lines, and received the 
fugitives on their spear-points. Several huge 
men of Gath led these guards, and hesitated not 
to slay all who would not stop. 

At last the company of soldiers who sought 
to stay Samson's arm, seeing the Philistines 
flying on all sides, and hearing a tumult among 
the Hebrews when his betrayers were slain, also 
took fright and fled. Samson ran with them, 
but as a slayer, not a fugitive. A bloody, 
gleaming sword waved in one hand, which he 
had wrested from one of the slain, and in the 
other hand was the strange weapon he had first 
seized. Man after man went down under his 
blows. All shrank from him ; but he followed 
and ceased not to slay. 

And now the disorderly mass of fugitives 
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surged up against the king^s guard, and was 
rolled back with great slaughter. More men 
fell here than fell beneath the blows of Sam- 
son. Ten thousand men struggled to break 
through the thin line that sought to stay the 
senseless rout. Many were crushed in the press. 
Shrieks, groans, and curses arose, and a stifling 
dust covered the plain, hiding from view the 
fact that but one man was chasing a multitude. 
Imagination increased the terrors. Men struck 
their fellows, mistaking them for enemies. 
Finally the mighty pressure of the mass could 
not be borne, and the guard gave way. The 
king seeing this, also took fright. He heard 
shouts, that an army of Hebrews was behind 
the fugitives, and with haste he mounted a 
horse, and fled down the plain, nor stopped till 
he met a small body of re-enforcements that was 
coming from the city of Gaza. With these he 
retreated more leisurely toward Askelon. 

Weapons had no effect upon Samson. 
Swords were raised against him, archers 
drew their bows upon him, spears were 
poised, and hurled at him ; but no weapon 
touched him. The hand of the Invisible 
seemed to strike with his hand ; and as the dry 
leaves of autumn are driven and whirled before 
a gust of wind, so fled or fell the Philistine sol- 
diers before the mighty sweep of his arms. 
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None could withstand him ; none dared measure 
arms with him. Death walked with him. 

The battle surged across the plain into the 
foot-hills on the south side. Part of the Philis- 
tine army escaped by hiding among these, but 
the greater part fled down the valley after the 
king. Samson followed those who fled to the 
hills ; for a part of them made resistance, being 
led by three huge men of Gath. These three 
sought out the hero among the flying soldiers. 
They were clad in armor, and trusted that they 
might be able to overcome him by strength. 
They met him. One blow from his sword sev- 
ered the head of one from its body ; a second 
blow shivered the sword in pieces, but ciit down 
deep into a giant^s body ; the third giant did 
not wait to meet his death, hut turned to flee. 
He did not escape. With a bound like that of 
a tiger, the hero leaped after him, the jaw-bone 
was swung on high, and fell upon the fugitive's 
neck, raising him almost from his feet, and 
dashing him lifeless to earth. 

Then Samson paused. No enemy w^as near, 
though far down the valley men in masses were 
flying. The hot sun of the afternoon poured its 
fiercest rays down upon the bloody field, dotted 
here and there with heaps of slain. An hour 
had passed since the battle begun. Seeing that 
he was victor, Samson leaped upon a heap of 
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dead bodies, threw his bloody weapon high in 
air, and raised an exultant shout : 

"Heaps upon heaps, with the jaw-bone of an 
ass ! Heaps upon heaps, have I slain a thousand 
men!" 

And from a neighboring hill a glad voice 
took up the shout, repeating the sentiment : 

** Heaps upon heaps, heaps upon heaps, thou 
hast slain a thousand men! Hallelujah! Praise 
ye Jehovah of hosts !" 

Turning to the point whence the voice came, 
he beheld Joseph leaping down the hill-side 
toward him. The boy was almost delirious with 
joy and excitement. He clasped the hero in his 
arms, despite the blood that covered him from 
head to foot, and cried: 

" Thou art wonderful ! Thou art indeed a 
son of God! I praise the Lord of hosts that 
thou art safe, and that the dogs have scattered 
before thee like foxes before a lion ! O Samson, 
thou art almost a god !'* 

Samson felt the Power leaving him, and be- 
came weary. He unclasped Joseph's arms from 
their embrace, and sat down on a large stone. 

"Call this place henceforth Ramath-Lehii, 
Joseph," he said ; " for this is the Hill of the Jaw- 
bone, and here have fallen a thousand men. 
And now do thou run swiftly and bring me 
water; for I am very faint with thirst." 
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Joseph seized an iron helmet from a dead 
soldier's head, and ran oflF across the plain toward 
the rivulet, half a mile away. Samson was ut- 
terly exhausted. He lay back on the hot earth, 
and opened his mouth to breathe. His tongue 
was dry, and his throat was hot and seemed 
closed. Never before had he known such agony 
of thirst. The exertion of the battle, the ex- 
treme tension of his nerves now relaxing, the 
heat of the day, and the stifling dust, all com- 
bined to depress his powers, till he lay like one 
dead. Raising himself, presently, he looked with 
dim eyes across the plain at the receding body 
of Joseph, who was running to fulfill his master's 
behest. It would be many minutes ere the lad 
could return. The hero realized this, and, 
almost despairingly, raised his hands toward 
heaven, crying: 

**0 Irord God, thou hast given this great de- 
liverance by the hand of thy servant; and now 
shall I die, and fall into the hands of these un- 
circumcised ?" 

In answer, a peal of thunder burst out of the 
sky. The bolt struck the huge rock at his side, 
riving it from top to base ; and from the hollow 
thus made, a stream of living water gushed forth, 
and laved the hero's hands. He opened his eyes 
in astonishment, struggled to his feet, and kneel- 
ing, plunged his face into the limpid stream. 
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His thirst was slaked, and his spirits came again. 
Still kneeling, he lifted his hands in thanksgivr 
ing to the Creator, and ascribed all the glory of 
his achievements to him. 

When Joseph returned with the helmet full 
of tepid water, he was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at beholding the fountain bubbling and 
pouring out of the rock. With the deepest rev- 
erence he removed his sandals, believing this to 
be holy ground. Samson bathed himself in the 
cool water, to remove the stains of battle. 

**Call this place, henceforth, En-Hakkore,'* 
he said; "for here I called unto God, and he 
heard my voice. The Almighty hath dealt very 
kindly with me this day.'* 

"Thou hast done a wonderful thing," said 
Joseph, with awe in his voice. "See! Over the 
plain the vultures and ravens already hover, and 
on the mountains the jackals sniff the air laden 
with blood. This deed will make thee a god 
to the heathen.'' 

"Say not that /have done this, my boy. It 
is God who did it!" 

"And the Hebrews fled away, and left thee 
to battle alone! But thou art avenged; for the 
young men slew those that delivered thee up." 

"Slew them? The blood of those men be on 

the heads of their slayers! I did none of it." 

"Yea, they fell upon them when thou didst 

22 
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leap upon the Philistines. The tumult was 
great, and the slaughter terrible. But who will 
bury these bodies?'* 

**The vultures and jackals." 

Joseph shuddered as they wended their way 
across the plain among the slain. They passed 
through the camp of the departed enemy, but 
did not stop to take any spoil. Only Samson 
took a huge sword from one of the dead giants, 
to use in future battles, and Joseph found a 
richly ornamented shield, a bow, and a sword, 
which he carried away. 

They arrived in due time at the base of the 
rock, and were about to ascend to the retreat, 
when loud shouts called their attention to a 
body of men coming out of a defile in the mount- 
ains to the northwest. They waited, and soon 
recognized the party, which consisted of about 
five hundred men, to be Danites and Benjamites, 
who ha4 come first in response to his message. 
They looked in wonder at the tents and the 
bodies of the dead that dotted the plain. They 
surrounded their captain with every manifesta- 
tion of devotion, and uttered cheers of joy when 
they learned from Joseph what had happened. 

Samson directed them to take possession of 
the camp, to gather up the weapons and pre- 
serve them, and to send out strong parties in 
pursuit of the enemy. He ordered them also to 
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convey the arms to the base of his retreat, and 
to place a guard over them, and there also to 
make their camp. Then he turned from them, 
and, with Joseph, ascended to the retreat, and 
sought rest in slumber. 

The band of five hundred did as they were 
bidden, stacked the arms at the base of the 
rock, pursued the Philistines till night-fall, and 
then encamped to guard the spoil till their cap- 
tain should come down to take possession of it. 
And the spoil was not small, consisting of rich 
garments, rings of gold and silver, and many 
other ornaments, besides the arms and tents 
that had been abandoned. 



Chapter XVI. 

VICTORY OVER THE PHII^ISTINES. 

WHEN Samson awoke next morning from a 
deep sleep, and went out upon the 
rocky platform in front of the cave to stretch 
himself, and shake off the dullness of slumber, 
he saw that bands of men were coming from all 
directions. The sun was high. He had slept 
several hours longer than was his custom. 
Joseph, knowing his extreme exhaustion, had 
been careful not to awaken him, and had made 
known to the men gathering below that his lord 
was asleep. 

Several thousand men had already gathered, 
and were wandering over the plain, looking at 
the place where the Philistines had been 
camped, examining every spot where a fierce 
struggle had taken place, and talking in low, awe- 
struck tones about the wonderful thing that had 
happened yesterday. But the greater number 
were congregated at the base of the retreat, 
waiting anxiously to catch sight of the wonder- 
ful hero that had done this mighty deed ; and 
when at length Samson showed himself, a shout 

went up in salutation. The shout was echoed 

260 
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from party to party, and rolled across the plain 
in one great volume of sound. 

Samson acknowledged the salute with a wave 
of his hand, and turning to Joseph, who stood 
near, said, smilingly : 

'* These children seem elated !" 

** And why should they not ?'* asked Joseph. 
** Never before hath such a deed been done as 
thou didst perform yesterday. This is the be- 
ginning of liberty. But thou art hungry, and a 
feast awaits thee." 

The boy led the way. to the table whereon 
was a display of substantial eatables fit for the 
heartiest appetite. Samson did justice to the 
meal, feeling himself wholly renewed from his 
fatigue ; and, while eating, conversed gaily with 
his witty young friend. Afterwards he de- 
scended to the plain, and conferred with the 
leaders of the various bands that had come to 
him. Then came a delegation from Etam, 
complaining that the youth who had come out 
yesterday to him had slain many of the old 
men, and were now holding sway in Etam 
with a high hand. But he, answering them, 
said: 

** Samson was nought to you yesterday but a 
dog to be delivered up to the enemy ; now do 
ye ask favors of me? Am I your judge? Go 
to ! I will not stand before you." 
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But one of the men, bolder than the rest, 
stepped forth, and answered: 

" We were wrong then ; we are right now. 
Thou art judge by virtue of thy favor with God, 
and shalt be by consent of men. Behold, yes- 
terday we were afraid to trust thee, not know- 
ing thee ; but now we know thou art a 
favorite of the Lord, and why should men stand 
against thee ? Let us call a great assembly of 
the tribes, and lay the matter before it. For we 
must have a leader to judge us, to protect 
us, to lead us out to war, and to instruct 

us in the law. Now, who is there but 
Samson?" 

The speaker was one whose presence com- 
manded attention and respect He was a prince 
in his tribe, and one of the richest and most 
influential men among his fellows. His words 
had an effect upon the people, and a shout of 
approval went up from the great multitude that 
had now gathered around. 

" Samson judge ! Let him be judge ! All 
hail, judge of Israel !" 

Such were the cries that echoed among the 
* stern-browed hills around. But Samson waved 
his hand, commanding silence, and when the 
people were quiet, he said: 

"If it be your will, call an assembly, and 
elect a judge ; and if I be chosen of you, and 
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approved of God, I promise you that the laws 
of Moses shall be strictly enforced, and justice 
shall be done. But now I have not time to 
talk of this. I have sworn that our people 
shall be freed of their enemies, and till then I 
purpose to fight our oppressors till they stay in 
their own limits. Call ye the assembly to meet 
one month from this time, and at this place. 
Meanwhile I go down against the Philistines 
into the plains. And who of you here are pre- 
pared to follow me at once ? I need you not to 
fight ; for God doth fight for us. But we must 
spoil these people; we must make them feel the 
power of our arms that we may live in peace. 
Come ! Divide ye ! All who will follow me at 
noon toward the west, step out to the right ; all 
who can not, step out to the left." 

At once there was a movement and a sep- 
aration among the people. By far the greater 
number stepped to the right. They were num- 
bered, and found to be three thousand men. 
Many of them were mere striplings of boys ; 
others were lame or weak ; all such were sep- 
arated by order of Samson, and compelled to 
remain with those on the left. Then another 
test was applied. All who were newly mar- 
ried, or who had some one wholly dependent 
on them, and all who had harvests to gather, 
were taken out. The remainder, about two 
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thousand men, mostly young and strong, were 
chosen to follow the hero. 

The remainder being dismissed, Samson at 
once proceeded to organize his little army. He 
first separated them into two parts, consisting of 
a thousand men each. Over one company he 
appointed Joseph, the men of that company 
being for the most part Danites, relatives of 
Samson and the youthful captain. Nor did 
any object, knowing the young man's reputa- 
tion for valor and wisdom, and his favor with 
Samson. Over the other part, or company, 
Obed, a valiant young man, of the tribe of 
Judah was placed, a man in after years cele- 
brated as the grandfather of a king. Then each 
of the two companies was subdivided into ten, 
and captains of hundreds were appointed. This 
division having been made, the arms which had 
been thrown away by the Philistines were dis- 
tributed, and a very well-armed troop was the 
result. Noon had come before these arrange- 
ments were completed, and a hasty dinner was 
eaten. 

After the noon hour had passed, Samson 
drew out his men in order, and made this 
speech : 

** Friends and soldiers, we are about to move 
down into the plain, there to meet and over- 
throw our ancient enemies. If any man would 
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now turn back, let him step forth." As no one 
stepped forth, he continued : ** Ye are all brave 
men. Your orders are that you follow the com- 
mands of your leaders without question or hes- 
itation; they will follow my orders. We go 
out to fight, not to play. Let every man quit 
himself as a brave man should, and God will 
give us the victory. Our battle-cry shall be, 
*God and Liberty!'" 

His answer was a shout and the clangor 
of arms struck against arms. The order was 
given to march, and the valiant little army be- 
gan progress towards the enemy's country. 

It is not possible to chronicle minutely all 
the events of the fierce, bloody campaign that 
followed, ending in the complete defeat of the 
five kings of Philistia in a great battle under 
the walls of Gaza. Samson gave his enemies 
no respite from labor. He had a small force, 
though it grew to the number of ten thousand 
men, before the month ended. He was enabled 
thus to move rapidly from point to point and to 
strike his opponents where they least expected 
a blow. But an outline of the campaign, 
though it seems that authentic records have 
been lost, may be of interest. 

The little army appeared next day before 

the gates of Timuah ; and Samson paused a 

few moments to look at the ruins where lay the 
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ashes of the only one he had ever loved, as a 
lover. But he uttered no complaint, though 
his face was pale and his breast agitated. 

The Timnites made no resistance. The 
principal men fled, and those that remained 
dared not appear on the streets. Samson staid 
here one day resting his men and gathering 
provisions that would be necessary on the 
march. Hundreds of Danites joined him, be- 
sides numbers of men from other tribes. But 
these recruits were badly armed, having few 
weapons because the Philistines had compelled 
them to deliver them up as a condition of 
retaining their lives and property when the 
last subjugation was made. Samson left these 
men as a garrison at Timnah, whose walls he 
ordered to be repaired ; and the city became his 
depot of supplies. Here his zealous followers 
gathered everything necessary for the army in 
the field and forwarded it as needed. To this 
point all the spoils of war taken by the army 
were conveyed. 

Hearing that the Askelonite king was col- 
lecting his scattered forces and large re-enforce- 
ments near his chief city, Samson led his men 
boldly down against him. The Hebrews fell 
upon the Philistine camp at daylight, next day, 
and made a fearful slaughter. No resistance 
was met. The terrible cry, ** Samson !" used 
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by the Hebrews as a rallying cry, struck terror 
to all hearts, and the attacked fled into the 
city. Samson followed the fugitives to the 
gates, and was restrained from entering only by 
the defenders of the city walls closing the gates 
as well against their own men as against him. 
The walls of Askelon were much too high and 
strong for the assailants, who were not provided 
with means for siege-work, to scale. Samson 
did not wish to delay before it till the other 
kings could assemble; rather, he wished to 
draw the Philistines into the field where they 
could be come at with the sword. So that he 
disappeared as suddenly from before the city as 
he had come. 

Spies were employed by the Hebrew leader ; 
and these penetrated even into the cities of the 
enemy. One among them, Korah, a Benjamite, 
the same that had hauled Samson's bloody gifts 
into Timnah to the thirty companions of the 
marriage-feast, proved himself particularly use- 
ful. He brought news that the kings of Eglon, 
lyachish and Gath, cities situated near together, 
were combining their forces near the first-men- 
tioned city, preparatory to falling upon the He- 
brews near Timnah. 

A rapid march brought Samson into the hills 
where the enemy was said to be gathering. Pass- 
ing around to the south of Eglon at night, he fell 
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upon Lachish early in the morning, found it but 
partially defended, carried a gate by one resist- 
less charge, and broke into the city. The in- 
habitants were put to the sword — all that did 
not escape to the mountains and hide. Fire 
was applied, and the richest houses were pil- 
laged. About noon word was brought that the 
three kings, having heard of the destruction of 
the Lachish, were approaching with all their 
troops. Their numbers were estimated at fifty 
thousand men — a mighty multitude, compared 
with the forces composing the heroic little band 
of tired invaders. 

Samson at once ordered his men to leave 
the city, and advanced to meet the kings. Not 
more than a dozen miles intervened between the 
cities of Eglon and Lachish. The forces met 
about three miles northwest of the latter city. 
Here the road passed between two high ridges, 
with many turns and windings. The Hebrew 
chose his ground. Obed, with his company, was 
posted on the summit of one of the ridges in 
such manner that his line of battle crossed the 
road, and was yet, for the most part, hidden be- 
hind a thick growth of bushes and undergrowth. 
Having no weapons but swords and spears, it 
was their policy to come at once to close quar- 
ters. Samson, with Joseph, led the other com- 
pany by a round-about way, a half-mile down 
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the road, designing to fall upon the flank of the 
enemy as it should pass. 

Men having been posted at close intervals to 
signal, the Hebrews lay close in the thickets, 
and waited. They had not long to wait. The 
king of Lachish, maddened by the reports of the 
destruction of his city, led the van with a thou- 
sand bowmen, followed by thousands of spear- 
men and men armed with swords and bucklers. 
Chariots of iron, armed at the hub with knives, 
came next. Then followed the men of Gath — 
not many in number, but large and mighty sol- 
diers; these were the men that Samson desired 
most to overthrow. Thinking that the van must 
have reached Obed's troop by this, he gave the 
signal for battle. It was repeated till Obed saw 
it, who gave the word to charge. 

With savage shouts of hatred and triumph, 
the bands of heroes hurled themselves upon the 
startled enemy. The Philistine troops were 
without order, and were surprised. Some threw 
down their arms and fled ; others turned at bay, 
and yielded their lives desperately. No quarter 
was asked or given. Obed's men bore the van 
of the bowmen, who had no weapons to use at 
close quarters, back upon the spearmen. Sam- 
son, raging like a lion, cut his way through the 
ranks of the men of Gath, and his men valiantly 
followed him ; but Joseph turned, with a part of 
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the force, against the king of Eglon, who, with 
his army — by far the largest part of the three 
united armies — was in the rear, and drove him 
back in haste down the defile. 

And now the roar of battle became contin- 
uous. Shouts, clangor of arms, cries of terror 
and pain, and all the various sounds attendant 
upon a death-struggle between thousands arose. 
Obed steadily pressed back the van of the army, 
but made slow progress, owing to the mass of 
men before him. He acted as a wall against 
which the tide of battle surged in vain, while 
Samson, followed by three hundred men, waded 
through blood to join him. Between these two 
powers the Philistine host was ground and 
crushed like wheat in a mortar. 

The men of Gath fought at a disadvantage, 
but for a time stood their ground manfully. 
Then, hearing the shouts of battle in their front, 
they were seized with fear, imagining themselves 
surrounded, and breaking into small parties, fled 
over the hills to the north. Samson allowed no 
pursuit, but at once attacked the rear of the 
army of Lachish. The struggle then was no 
longer a battle, but a struggle for escape, a 
slaughter, and a pursuit. The mighty Philistine 
army, cut in two, lost half of its numbers, while 
the other half saved itself only by a hurried re- 
treat to Eglon, within whose walls it found safety. 
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Surfeited with slaughter, the heroes camped 
on the gory field. A hundred of their men had 
fallen dead or grievously wounded, and were 
buried on the field. Grief for them was swal- 
lowed up in the exultation of victory. They 
had died for their people, and were worthy to 
be held in honor ever more. 

For the purpose of recuiting his force, Sam- 
son now retired toward Timnah, and took posi- 
tion a few miles south of it on a hill overlooking 
the plain of Philistia. From this point parties 
were sent out in various directions which 
ravaged the fields, drove out the inhabitants of 
villages, and brought in an immense spoil. Fire 
and sword drove back the people to the limits 
of the lands left them by Joshua, the mighty 
warrior. Every foot of land that had ever 
been in possession of the Hebrews was re- 
gained. 

By a sudden descent and a march all night, 
Ashdod, a small city on the sea-shore, a few miles 
north of Askelon, was wrested by Samson from 
the Philistines, and a garrison was placed in it. 
From this point southeast to Gath, and from 
that south to the borders of Edom, the line be- 
tween the Hebrews and their enemies, was 
henceforth drawn and sharply defined. For 
while the former claimed the whole plain of 
Philistia, their claim was ancient and had never 
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been accompanied by possession ; so that it was 
not regarded as a part of the land of Israel. 

Three weeks passed after the capture of 
Ashdod without much fighting, except between 
parties of scouts and foragers. Samson kept 
himself busy, meanwhile organizing the men 
that came streaming in from the tribes of his 
people. Ten thousand were soon gathered with 
him, and were for the most part effective. 

Then came news that the kings of Askelon, 
Gaza, Gath, Eglon, and Lachish had rallied an 
immense army near Gaza, preparatory to march- 
ing against their bold enemy. Samson acted 
promptly. The distance to Gaza from his camp 
was about twenty-five miles. First he sent out 
a troop of one hundred horsemen, all the 
cavalry he could raise, with orders to clear the 
way of scouts and spies so that his movements 
might not be seen. Then by one swift march, 
beginning at noon and ending at midnight, he 
passed down to within a mile of the camp of 
his foes. The remainder of the night his men 
spent in rest, refreshing themselves with food 
that they might be strong for the battle next 
morning. 

But Samson did not rest. He went forth 
and viewed the position of his enemies as well 
as the dim light of the stars and the waning 
moon would permit. He found two separate 
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camps. The Askelonites and their northern 
allies were near the sea-shore, while the Gazites 
and their allies lay in the plain north of the city. 
He resolved to attack the latter first while his 
troops were fresh, trusting in the terror of his 
name to aid him afterwards with the others, 
whom he had before conquered. 

Daylight beheld a strange sight. By some 
means the Gazite camp had become aroused and 
was in commotion when the long dark lines of 
Hebrews bore down toward them. Lines of 
battle were formed with haste. Horses were 
harnessed to chariots and wheeled into line. 
Haste was made, but not soon enough. The as- 
sailants drew rapidly near, silent except for their 
heavy tread that seemed to shake the very 
plain. Not a word was uttered till they were 
come within thirty paces. Samson with drawn 
sword was near the center of his lines. Joseph 
led one wing and Obed the other. Darts and 
arrows were hailed upon them in vain ; they 
did not waver. All at once, at a signal from 
Samson, the Hebrews halted, advanced one foot, 
poised their spears, and launched a cloud of 
them upon the wavering Gazites. Then, with a 
mighty battle-shout, they drew sword, and rushed 
like a tidal-wave against the foe. 

Human force could not resist such power. 
There was a short, sharp clash of weapons. 
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and the human tide rolled on and over the 
battle-line, while thousands of fugitives fled be- 
fore it, and other thousands fell dead. The flight 
and pursuit rolled up to the city walls. Part 
of the Gazites escaped into the city ; another 
part fled to the camp at the sea-shore. When 
there was no longer an enemy before him, Sam- 
son halted his troops and reformed their lines. 
Then he set his face toward the second camp 
and led slowly against it. He knew the enemy 
was not yet conquered, and that the larger part 
of the army was yet before him. 

He prudently kept the left wing of his small 
force close to the city wall to prevent its being 
surrounded, while he extended the right wing 
far out in a semicircle and ordered Obed, who 
led it, to swing back also to the wall if the 
Philistines should attempt to overlap it and 
come against its flank. Archers from the wall 
galled his men severely, but he was resolved not 
to lose the advantage of his present position. 
Having arrived in sight of the enemy, he halted , 
to await attack. 

He had not long to wait. Fifty chariots, 
armed with scythes, were sent against him. The 
Hebrews opened their ranks and allowed these 
to pass through, hurling javelins into them as 
they passed. A heavy flight of arrows followed 
the chariots, but they fell short. Then the 
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heavy battle-line of spearmen and swordsmen 
came forward swiftly. The Hebrews awaited 
them in silence. 

Samson placed himself with Joseph before 
the left wing at this moment. When the Philis- 
tine line came within thirty paces, he shouted 
an order, and the Hebrews sprang forward with 
a bounding step to meet it. The lines came 
together with a crash like bursting thunder. 
Spear was met by shield, and the short, heavy 
swords of the Hebrews hewed down the first 
line of the enemy. Then, shield against shield, 
and sword against sword, the lines swayed and 
rolled back and forth as if shaken by wind and 
wave. Blood flowed like water. The dead fell 
in heaps. Shouts, groans, and the clash of 
steel told the deadly fray. The Gazites, who 
had fled, rallied, and came again to the aid of 
their allies. One hundred thousand men pressed 
against ten thousand. The Philistines were 
able at the right of the Hebrews to overlap the 
latter*s battle-line with their greater numbers. 
Then the valiant Obed caused his wing to re- 
tire till its extremity touched the city- wall. 
The Hebrew army thus assumed the form of a 
half-circle, and stood firmly to its ground. The 
huge masses of the enemy surged up with 
mighty power against Samson's heroes till it 
seemed that they would be overwhelmed. 
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Samson had hitherto fought as any valiant 
soldier, his grekt power and endurance carrying 
him where he would. But when he saw that 
his men were hard pressed, he uttered a prayer 
for help. Instantly the mighty power of God 
fell upon him, and he became a demon. His 
men saw the change. They sprang after him as 
he leaped among the fo^s, and bore back the 
right wing of the Philistines in utter rout. The 
battle was won. The enemy fled, and the fight 
changed to a pursuit and slaughter. The power 
of the oppressors was entirely broken. 



Chapter XVII. 

SAMSON JUDGE OF ISRAKI/. 

A GREAT assembly of people was gathered 
in the plain near Etam. The chief men 
of all the tribes of Israel were there in answer 
to a call sent out by the elders of the tribe 
of Judah. Thousands of men, some aged and 
full of wisdom, others young and fiery, had 
gathered to do honor to the hero whose might 
had broken from them the chains of slavery. 
One sentiment animated the throng. Samson 
should be judge. The day appointed for the 
assembly to act was the morrow, when Samson 
and his army, fresh from the decisive battle of 
Gaza, would be present. 

For Samson, after the five kings had been 
defeated and routed, had granted them a truce 
till such time as he should have the power and 
right to conclude a definite treaty ; and the con- 
ditions he imposed were severe. The Phi- 
listines were compelled to deliver up their arms, 
disband their armies, swear not to make war 
upon the Hebrews, and not to cross a certain 
line, as we have before mentioned, and to de- 
liver hostages for the safe keeping of their oaths. 

277 
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Then the victors had marched homeward. 
Samson, after bringing his army up to Timnah, 
which was now a very strong place, and suita- 
ble as a strategic point against the late enemy, 
had left his command to Joseph, and had pro- 
ceeded on to Shiloh to consult the oracle of 
God, whether he should be judge or not, in 
order that he might take no false step at the 
great assembly about to meet near Etam. He 
had gone to the Tabernacle with offerings ; had 
asked of the high priest the question; had 
seen the stones on the breast-plate glow with a 
favorable answer — that breast-plate of twelve 
stones set in the high priest*s outer cloak, 
which glowed as with fire when the Almighty 
answered a question favorably, and remained 
dull when the answer was unfavorable; and, 
finally, he had gone down to Timnah again, 
accompanied by Eli, the priest, who would bear 
witness to the answer before the assembly. 
Now, at the head of his little army, he was 
coming slowly up from Timnah to Etam, and 
would appear on the morrow before the as- 
sembly. 

The plain of Etam was covered with tents 
and booths, erected for shelter. A city had 
sprung up in a day. Venders of fruits and 
cooling drinks, of victuals, and other goods, 
plied their calling. The multitudes, however. 
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were gathered in groups around men, who, in 
loud voices, were relating the deeds of Samson, 
the deliverer. Sometimes shouts of approval 
went up, and again the people would converse 
in excited tones, making a perfect babble of 
sounds. Sometimes new arrivals — dignitaries, 
princes, or rich men — would cause a ripple of 
excitement. All were expectant, eager, and 
noisy. 

Night fell over the assembly ; but great fires 
were lighted, and the people gathered around 
these. What Samson had done, what he would 
do as judge, what would be done on the mor- 
row, were the subjects for conversation. The 
night was far spent before the plain became si- 
lent and the people sought rest. Morning came, 
and the sun arose gloriously bright and clear. 
The people were astir early. To-day would be 
a great day for Israel. 

A platform, or raised pavilion, had been 
erected near the base of the rocky retreat, and 
upon this, at an early hour, twenty-four of the 
greatest men of the twelve tribes assembled. 
The people gathered around this in dense 
masses. Orators arose, and explained at length 
the purpose of the assembling, and recounted 
the events that had led to it. About the middle 
of the forenoon it was announced by messen- 
gers that Samson and the army were approach- 
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ing. The multitude immediately deserted the 
orators, and ran to meet the heroic band. 

The army marched slowly, surrounded by 
the shouting people, till its ^ van came within 
sight of the platform where sat the elders. 
Here, at a word of command, it halted. In 
obedience to another command, the soldiers 
broke ranks and separated, with directions to 
come together at evening. Then was there a 
rejoicing, such as had never been seen on those 
plains before. Fathers met sons, brothers 
clasped the hands of brothers, and friends were 
again greeted. For an hour nothing could be 
done, so great were the confusion, the noise, 
the rejoicing, and the press around the hero to 
get a sight of him and to touch his hands. 

Presently, however, Samson and EH pushed 
their way through the crowd, and ascended the 
platform with the elders. A loud-voiced crier 
proclaimed silence, and the multitude surged 
around the platform again. As soon as silence 
could be obtained, Eli, the priest, came forward 
from the elders, and with a wave of his hand, 
called attention. All eyes were bent upon him. 

"Men of Israel,'* he said, **I am asked to 
set forth the purpose of this assembly, though 
we know ye are all aware why we are here. 
When the God of our fathers, of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, gave us this land, he com- 
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matided our fathers utterly to destroy the idol- 
aters who held it in possession. Those com- 
mands were not fully obeyed ; and these Phi- 
listines have since then been thorns in our sides. 
But as long as our people obeyed the laws of 
God, as long as they served the Lord only, as 
long as they kept themselves pure, God gave them 
the power over them, and kept them in peace. 
But when the people forgot God, he delivered 
them up to their enemies to be punished. Ye 
know that very many among you are idolaters, 
that ye do not obey the laws of Moses ; ye also 
know that the Philistines have oppressed you 
most grievously. Your sins have been punished. 
But God is a merciful God, and slow to anger, 
and he hath raised up at times deliverers to take 
away the hand of oppression. Behold, Samson 
is a deliverer, and — '' 

At the mention of Samson a mighty shout 
went up, so that for a time Eli could not pro- 
ceed. As soon as the tumult was hushed, he 
continued : 

** Ye may well shout at the mention of his 
name; for God gave promise that this man 
would begin to save yon from your enemies, 
meaning that this is to be the final deliverance, 
and that nevermore shall the Philistines lord it 
over us. And God hath chosen Samson to be 
judge of Israel. Behold, at Shiloh, two days 
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ago, did Samson inquire by Urim and Thum- 
mim, and the answer was, that he shall be 
judge.'' 

Another mighty shout went up at this news, 
and many of the people danced and clapped 
their hands for joy. 

** What now do ye have to say ? Choose ye 
now. Will ye have him to be judge over you?*' 

As from one man, a roar of assent went up 
from the multitude. 

" He will judge you strictly, and will destroy 
idolatry among y6u; he will execute the law. 
Think! will ye obey the voice of God, serve 
him, and obey Samson as judge ?" 

Again the roar of assent went up from the 
people. 

** Here be the elders of Israel, two from 
every tribe," continued Eli, turning to Samson. 
"Here be thousands who have come with them, 
and they are authorized to act for the people at 
home. They have chosen thee judge; God 
hath appointed thee judge; and thou art judge! 
Only be strong and execute the law, and the 
blessing of the Almighty God who hath brought 
thee here will be with you." Then turning to 
the people, Eli led Samson forth, and cried in 
a loud voice : ** Behold your judge !" 

The very hills seemed to rock with the 
thunder of applause that greeted the hero as he 
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stood before the people over whom now he held 
almost the power of a king, the power of a 
despot. He looked down upon the excited mass 
calmly, almost sadly. One short month ago, 
many of these very men, now loudest in their 
praises, had been willing to give him up to his 
enemies. He felt no anger, but his heart 
swelled with pity towards them. The magni- 
tude of the task of reformation that he was 
about to undertake oppressed him ; but he did 
not waver. In the multitude before him were 
his relatives, his mother, and his friends. His 
father was one of the elders on the platform, the 
proudest man in all the land that day. He had 
greeted all these, and was grateful for their love 
and sympathy; but a resolve entered his 
heart that he would render justice between man 
and man alike, whether relatives or strangers. 
Twenty years of righteous ruling, and the 
mighty reformation he accomplished, showed 
afterward how well he kept his resolve. 

As soon as silence could be obtained, he 
stretched forth his hand in salutation, and said : 

" Ye have chosen me your judge ; your 
judge I will be. Now, that our oppressors have 
been utterly overthrown by the help of Jehovah, 
our one God and Ruler of all the earth, ye 
shall have years of peace. See to it that all 
idols be put way from among you ; for I shall 
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examine every man of you touching this thing, 
and none guilty shall escape punishment. 
Rouse ye up, and return to a strict observance 
of the law ; for by it shall ye be judged, and 
woe shall overtake him who shall violate it even 
in one point. Let the chief men in every 
family seek out and correct all abuses. I shall 
regularly visit the chief places to hear all com- 
plaints. Now this assembly is dismissed. Go 
to your homes and rest secure under the pro- 
tection of God. Let only the chief men remain 
to confer with me.'* 

Samson ceased speaking, and the thunder of 
applause again went up from the multitudes. 
The assembly soon began to separate ; the peo- 
ple went home; and Samson sat down with the 
Council of the Elders to confer as to the public 
welfare. 
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